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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 

i Wednesday, May 24, 1944. 

^& 1 j£T!^S^ Sanderson, Turgeon, and 

was Mr. W. J. F. P*tt, private secretary to the Minister of 
^^£2Tm««*/ in. charge of 1-^^^^ 

^i. Allan, B Ur ,rinUndent = 
and further examined, particularly with respect to ana 
Mr. Mclvor, by leave, briefly addressed the Comm.ttee. 
The Committee adjourned at 12.60 p.m. to meet again at 3.00 o clock p.m. 
[this day. 

the Committee resumed at 3.00 o'clock, p.m! Mr. J. G. Turgeon, the 

Boss (Middlesex But) , Sanderson, and Turgcon-15. 

Mr Allan was recaUed and further examined. The witness ret.red. 

Mr T R L. Maclnnes, Secretary, Indian Affairs .Branch, Department of 
Mines andResources, was called, examined, and ret.red. 

Mr R A Hoey Superintendent of Training and Welfare Serv.ce, Indian 
Affair Branch, De'partoent of Mines and Resources, was recalled, further 

^TpeTcy M^re d Superintendent of Medical Services, Indian Affairs Branch, 
F Department I& Resources, was called, exam.ned and reUre* 

of the evidence and hoped much good would result therefrom. 



The Committee a^journ^ at 5.45 o'clock, p.m., to meet agam at the call 
of the Chair. j p doYLE, 

Clerk of the Committee, 
m 1 J 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 



Mr. 

Mr. 
Dr. 



House op Commons, 

May 24, 1944. 

^mTT ' J Allan, Superintendent, Reserves and Trust. Service, Indian 
R ff A^Ho'eT "superintendent of Welfare and Training Serviw, Indian 

mJWiU. i** b ^J^ 1 "*' 1 ' M " B "" el " 

The Cbaiumam: lauta "A w .boot map.. Vou mieht 

luJjfeuly. Fb*rfdli™b^b^j<g^^bm^' u ^ h „ 

Uie questions that have been asked I though ^rt ^ that have besn sent in, 
feh aea B l ^ and handicraft and education 

» d £5S aS U over I ^^it^ A^S 

nft,i0 M r 1 HoT-uld you like to have Mis. Moodie make a statement now? 

mJSK-S Moon,,, in charge of handicraft, Indian Affair. Branch, 
Department^ Mines and Resources, caUed. 

The Chaikman: Miss Moodier committee, it seemed 

Thc Wrr***: Mr 9 rt^f 

SIS ^sked.^Xn^eT^ Them individually, with each part of 

the! • ' • 

Summary of Hanoicbapt an* £ome Indies Pbooeam 
Indian Affaibs Branch 

When the Handicraft ^0-^ Jndian W^^S 
was organised in 1937, woTKjJ ,^6^ Canada. At this time 
5 J^r^^^ were in receipt of rehef. We d.d 
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not expect theu, nor should it be expected now, that by the ^Iwhme^^ 
craft indvi,trics,employment could be provided for more than a Umftjd MlW*r 
of Indians, but such projects can greatly help out the family budget pa rticu- 
larly by providing employment for elderly Indiana and for 'teen age boys and 

Birl *'lrf 1937 the primary object was to assist destitute Indians by helping them 
to produce and market such goods as would find ready tale. This W«*. MOOm- 
plished in a number of reservations, and Velief costs were lowered while fee - 
Indians themselves acquired a better living. l^juu 
With the younger Indians, particularly in districts where native materials 
were no longer available, training was given in art* not too far removed I from 
their 'traditional types of work. For instance, at Caughnawaga, near Mont- 
real*, where former generations had been in the habit of weaving tump-iinea, 
cedar-bark mats, and so on, the girls received training in loom weaving, ami 
took to thin work so readily that a number of them won prizes in proficiency 

and ^Pj* fll _ ppaft vrojeQ i was started for 'teen age boys attending the Mount 
Elgin Indian Residential School at Muncey, near London, Ontario. The boys 
were using rather primitive tools, were reviving traditional designs, and tne 
project was progressing in a most encouraging manner at the outbreak ot war, 
when it became impossible to secure metals. 

By Mr, MacNicol: ' ■ 

Q. Did you say raetal?-A. Yes. I have here a metal plate which was 
made by the boys at Muncey, using very simple tools. We have had quite a 
large number of this type of thing. u . m 

By Mrs. Nielsen: 

Q. What is that^-How do they make them? — A. They made a little wooden 
mould and turned them over, this way (indicating), and whacked them out. 

Q On the usual pitch blockB? — A. Y,ee, they hammer them. They were 
doing very well until the outbreak of war and they had to atop because they 
could get no more metals. Samples of quartz, agate, and other colourful Cana- 
dian stones were secured from the Mines Branch, and were used by the boys 
in the production of rings, bracelets, etc., and there is a great field for extension 
in this connection— using rose-quart* from Manitoba, and various bther stones 
prpcurable in Canada. ■ 

It must be remembered that all Indians are not interested in arts and crafts, 
and certain groups* of Indians would resent very strongly— and have already 
resented— any attempt to establish craft projects on their reserves. They take 
the position that such projects represent an attempt to drag them or push 
them back into a mode of living to which they have no desire to return. I think 
it would be just as difficult to organise similar projects in a fashionable suburb 
of this city, as in, say, Ohsweken or Tyendinaga. That is, Brantford and 
Deaeronto. ' ■ • , 

We discovered early in the organisation of this work that there were two 
distinct and separate schools of thought in this country with respect to craft 
work— and what should constitute genuine craft work. There are those who 
take the position that Indian crafts are something distinct and apart, and 
easily recognisable, and which should be encouraged from a cultural standpoint 
apart altogether from the commercial value of such products. The members 
of this school of thought attach tremendous importance to Indian designs, 
Indian silver-work, Indian pottery, etc. The members of the second school of 
thought take the position that Indians should be retained to* produce on tneix 
reserves, craft products which will enter into the ot-dinary channels of trade, and 
for which there is a constant demand. 
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"To a limit* extent .t least an - 
policy advocated by both > whoota o .though!,. J^™^ Folk Arts and 
ago, Miss Alice Ravenhill, then he ad rf™ ™ H gct of chWta displaying the 

encourage an appreciation byi he ,mp te. o Indi8n pup j, B a „ interested 

tfX^&^T^I^ » d W seBBe they 

^^ar.ffsstt which 

schools. Perhaps later on some of the members 

'""e Cha.bman: You might just pass them around. , ' 

country for the beautiful and l^^B^'^le silver braeeteta, but tave.not 

Error's ss^^r* s SJST.'iS.r 5 ? 

for twelve hand We silver bmcelet*. We cou the Mian Commissioner 
ouantity, and it was neewsary to return th g ^.^ cMia> but am not 

wc found that in this part o the country they wenr tol areM . We had 

distent and they are "onderful th.ng^ be «m rf ^ but thcy 

thought that they might be worn for skiing 

were found to be too heavy. ,.„,... ig ^at there is not any extensive 

As for handwoven goods; our experience is ™» difficult to wea ve and 

permitted to produce what the * ra ° e ' producing goods which are 

I were "everlastingly pushed into ^ Scot( . n 

more than $180. 



at $3. 1 do not 



By Mr MoM % m _ 

^^^^^^^ of them for aO centa-, I 
L ^Sefdo^ SSJZti) 2g a ^n^bad ££ made of 
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tie material such' as this, a sample of which I have here— these are some ties for 
W**5«U was'wovenliy Indian girk-they can weave from five to 

seven yards a day, for which they are paid from 60 to 76 cents a yard. 

seven yards a^uay,^ £ ^ ^ ^ ^ &nd th lenal is 

woven across the loom and then cut on the bias, in order to make ties. 

Q. How many ties can be made out of one yard? — A. Four. 

Q. And the/get 75 cenU for all that?-A. They get, depending on the 
pattern, from 50 to 75 cent* a yard. One girl said that she to put 

together colours and so she made this plaid material. In one of _the <L™ U °™ 
1 notice that we were criticised for allowing them to make plaid ties. It is not 
a fault at all, because the Indians see white boys and girls running around the 
street* wearing Indian costume and so they themselvea think it is a matter of 
courtesy to buy Scotch costume or some other national costume 1 hey do not 
see why they should be prohibited. Now, these bags are made according U> 
designs that they worked out themselves. , .. . 

Q They arc very strongly made. What would these retail at?— A. We 
have had to sell them at $4.26, although tKey cost $3.75, That means, of course, 
selling directly to the customer without any middle man at all. 

Q, Are they hand made? — A. Oh, yes; all hand-woven. 

Q, Suppose that equipment were provided for them, could they produce 
them for much lesa? — A. No. They have the necessary equipment, and they pro- 
duce that material on looms which we provided. It is the cost of the yarn and 
the type of weaving that enters into the question. Now, in the case of Dags, 
you have to do a special form of weaving, which is very tiring and slow 

Q. At what reservation were 'these made? — A. Caughnawaga and some at 
Muncey. 

By Mrs. Nielsen: • ■ ' ' 

Q I visited a high school where the head mistxeas was very much 
interested in weaving, and she had hand looms brought over. I myself have 
demonstrated weaving in some of the museums in England, and I would like to 
say that I would not want to have to sit down and weave that bag, having 
regard to the great strain on the eyes. Weaving cannot be so much of a hobby 
to these poor people. It is a terrific job, and I would like to say just one word 
about the terri6c patience that is takes and the strain upon the sight, and all 
the rest of it. those bags are beautiful as works of art. They are wonderful. 
1 know. — A. One should be well fed and well housed before he goes in for hubbies. 

Mr. Castusden: I think you have the key to the situation there. 

Mrs. Nivlbhn; They should have enough money to house themselvea 
properly, without having to sell these articles at the price that they are selling 
them . !■'■'»( 

The Witness: Who wants a heavily beaded belt like that? It is art, 
but I do not want 6nc. 1 would like you to look at the number of stitches in 
that, for instance. Now, take these beaded gauntlets. There is a sale for them 
to the tourists, but no tourist ever buys a second pair. 

Mrs. Niei-sen: Yes! 

The Witness: They will never buy a second pair because they are 
terrible dirt catchers. On the other hand, we have Indian women who can make 
cloves like these (indicating a pair of conventional gloves), which I have had 
for years, and I clean them when they get dirty with a ten-cent bottle of carbona. 
There are many white women who will buy them. 

Mr. MacNicol (examining beaded gauntlets) : They are wonderful, simply 
wonderful ! 

The Witness: They are lovely gloves. 
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not any extensive market for them £ eJe x might read an 

ts^^^t^^^^ e of the United stateB 

Committee on Indian Affairs. 



/ #1* T7mif*d States Senate Committee on Indian 
^ffsJTjt^A %epA St 3W, ZZvey of Conditio,* amona 
the Indians of the United States", 

Pag c 17. "While the original aim wa 8 to ^^^1ff»JS^ 
aim appears to be to keep the Indian i an J"™" a ™.,£ mightily to help him 
all the limitations of a P"™^ ^ which a^ n^ hardly a vague 
recapture his ancient, worn-out oultures wmc prcs cnt world. 

Zn cry to him and are absolutely ™»blc to. f^Uon . ^ P f ^ 

of his ancient past. wit i. building up a system instead of ser- 

The Bureau has ^.^^L^^^mwm-, making material 
vice; attempting to bui d ^ 1 '-^^; u f^ '™ „f Indian life; furnishing 
movement* for the Indian 8ery.ee at the «penM oi ™ ^ and ^vus 

i hvsical relief that was not needed nearly ^ mucn a from 
cnSgement; breaking down assisting ; agcncie. ^S'^vardship; making 
^r geScitUenry ; condemning the ^^^p^h^XS'for oon- 
Ihe Indian the guinea pig tor, "to tieing him to 

lenience of supervision for which they are P^ u ™ of education on him; 



■A. 1 don't think 1 can 



By Mr. Sou (Calgary East): 
Q To what extent does that apply m Canada?- ... 
answer aq ues £ n ob . ect rf Lt S\l53 

it is the object of the department, but *^YrfffibeTOa«ktol about things 
it might develop that way. I do ^SSSSi'tSV^S of the fact that I 
of uS sort, bit I am particularly "^".^rt" ff»& before they 

S^^ l f^^^^ r£ tt(m PriU8h COUD> 
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Now.-that fci lovely little b^kotandit takes ^Jj*tJ. roaUfarit. 

and it take - day. to JJ* J* rt ^^'v^ b Mt of times. I think that is 
i^aW^Vfl a certain ability to 

ditions. I have become a bit impatient, sometimes, I do not see wny 
should force Indians to db that. . 
Mr. Matthews*. Are they really forced to do that sort of 
The Wm.«« No, but that aeem. to be the attitude of some of he people 
who go around talking about the apirit of culture and so on. I tnmic 
Indians wanted to keep that art alive they would do so. 

Mr. Matthews: All those designs have been urged upon the Indians 
The WiTNBffc: Yes. and they have teen subjected to a certain amount of. 
criticism if they attempted to diverge from them. 

Mrs Niei.ken *. There would always be some Indians who had an artistic 
lead and wanted to perpetuate those arts of the past. , 

The Witmbb: Yea, for instance, in British Columbia w« » ^P,, 01 ^ 
by providing steam bktha to soften material* for weaving, , inatea I of ^he 
workers having to work the roots under water. Vl't ftl dS 
doing, I have tried to help them with different things < but th ty do^ requi re 
supervision. For instance, this is just one example: I W^S^^^SSnY^i 

-t:\» eSita^y sb 

^Ic nStrs S^aS offtake the position that Indians 
should be trained to produce on their 

into the ordinary channels of trade, and for winch there is a constant tern and. 
In his connection, I wish to emphasiae the fa&kat 1 have «^cr tound that 
Indians require training in the actual making WMir craft gooda. They.knpw 
more about that than we do-but they do nWdireetion J"/* 1 ^ J*^! , 
articles for which there is sale in various parts " r / h % coun V//^^TssiHtar!ce 
they need supervision to keep their work up to standard; they need askance 
in procuring necessary materials; and above al they need to learn by actua 
experience tliat it is better to co-operate with each other and bring their Roods to 
one central spot on their reserve, for central purchasing rather ( than tc , take 
time off from production in order to wander through the country, sometimes 
selling for cash and sometimes trading for old clothing. 

Experience has taught us that Indians producing hand-made goods have 
to com icte with the machine-made goods produced by white men, and the 
XX„ I usually very keen. therefore feel that , if these industries 

arete secure a permanent pla,ce on our reserves, consideration will have to be 
gven^to the projection of articles made in part by machine and in ^yhand. 
For instance from the standpoint of the main body of 9»^' m R P^^ n, _J5 
would seem that Indian mocassins and slippers are just as ttet.v '» 
leeeptable when made in part by hand ani in part by machm e- Another 
example, in connection with basketry, is that for generations as at the present 
time Indians in this part of the country produce baskete made from strips of 
bla k art pounded byhand from the logs If these same logs « joj. Id be P^eaacd 
by machines somewhat similar to the ordinary veneering 
would be saved. Wooden basket bottoms might well be made by machine, 
while the sides could be bandwoven from willow or other materiala. 

My personal opinion is that there should be two distinct and separate 
orgnrlatWfor «• aft work: one, industrial and the other cultural. The 
should be to assist Indian workera-the ordinary ev«y-d.y 
Indians-to be self-supporting through the commercial production in quantity 
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i^^r.-s^s^ss;::: Til 

The other, or more cultural set-up, woum ac » h M 

or subsidued and should 1 "^»^»^i'^. to have some accepted 
Dr. Marius Barbeau and Dr. ^anumd ^™ ln . h t y 

standard a* to what is actuallytraditi , H | 10U ld be in a position to select 
is eonsiderable controversy. t . 8u ( c ^ a t ? n V K 

Indiana showing definite artistic talent m various nnts, . ialUed market 

s^sSS" - — **> 

there ehould be:— . ith adequate office arid warehouse 

1 A "Erecting head" or manager, witn aut, M 

^^staff >^1^^ 

1f£^t^Sgt^^S^ handle their .own reserve 
projecta and act as aeswtanU d t it would bc U » keep all 

3. A young man (now in «~J;£- r> M ash i ()g8 , sveet grass, birch 
project* supplied with neccss a^. ma w " a ^ a ^, assist ancc 'by Indians. 

bark, willow, dyes, yarns, etc. ete 3 exmbit8 and publicity". 

4. A ><oung man or woman to have cnarg -7 

, Easting arrangement* for -^2^^^ Bhould 
arrangements could be mad. , « . occa-mn arises. Ke ™« ^ 

promotion of reserve Industrie* should h«_ , ^ ^ 

Directing Head. . » ' 4Q0 w 

Assistant ; ' 

2 Grade II stenographers, at 

appro*. •••••••'AArt nnfin no 

aaMPPe^^^J^ 11 ^ 00 - 19000 00 plus $10,000 travel plue 

10 Field Staff at $12,800 ™t**> w » $ io,000 initial purchase 

of cars 

f TUM»ri*. B • • • - 1300 00 plus travel $ 1,000 

SKiU SSSfe" P-on. ._2^0 00 plue travel $ 1,000 

$ 32,660 00 plus $23,000 00 

, would make it an even laU ^ W ^^^'Lt.XS 
following year, standing exhibits could ^ P"£"l^ t i y been requestcd- 
81^ Mexico, B.mth Arrierica etc auch "^^cd to $75,000. This s 
during the second year the appr.jpr.ati n fh^ d i t . war program and in 

apart from buildings which should farm part , »i tw - \ t frora 

wCh material from discarded barracks couldb used. tran8ferrcd from 

simple machinery which it should also De possiu 

military training centres. • ..... , m Jt B . \( arrangcmenU can be made 

Funds can be spread Sing " For instance, there are 

for what might be termed " flexibility ■ STSrMMnt in craft work. At 
seascT, s of the year when many Indian. Then, when. 

suX seasons, ^^^H^S^^^^W ^ 
certain groups, of Indians » b .^" ™" supervisory staff should bc 

fishing, trapping, fruit picking, and so on, me i 
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partially Okband«d. A warehouse fa western goods may be required in some 
central location, and to start with at least, only part-time help should be 
required. This is the sort of thing which it is very difficult to handle under the 
regulations which govern employment in department* of the government, but I 
have no doubt that some satisfactory procedure could be worked out. 

* * i, '■ " • 

By Mr. MacNicol: 

Q They make very lovely basket* out of willow. This appears to be a 
three-cornered one, apparently?— A. Yes, it was her own model . 

Q. But, if they had the right kind of models, they would then make the 
right kind of baBkets?-A. Yes, Uiis woman had the right models, all right, but 
she said .those are just samples, and these are -for sale! Some workers seem 
unable to keep to a standard of goods, -to keep their work up to the level of 
the samples. ; . 

Q. Have you been at the reservations on Lake NipigonT — A. ires. 

Q. At White Sand and Gull Bay?— A. Yes. 

Q For how long were you there?— A. Only about ten days altogether. 1 
was with the medical service at that time and I went in there and saw some of 
the Indians who had to be brought out to go to hospital. 

Q. How long did you stay at Gull Bay?— A. Two night*. t _ . 

Q. Did you sleep on the boat?— A. No, I used the school teacher's htUe house 
there, and the men slept on the boat. Those people do very good skin work. 

Q. I am very much interested in helping the Indians. We have spent many 
millions each year and I thought we had always got very little for our money— 
I mean the Indians. Gull Bay has a nice little school where they have, perhaps), 
an average of say 30 pupils. — A. Yes. 

Q, When 1 was there I asked the teacher how ahe thought the pupils in 
the school could be improved, and she said, "Well, they love music, but we have 
not got the instrument* for them." - 

"They need a certain amount of medical attention, but I am not a nurse, 
and I said, "Do vbu think that every teacher in charge of a Bohool like this at 
Gull Bay, and at White Sand and at a score of other places, should be sent, in the 
summer time, to another government institution at the country'* expense where 
those Indian teachers could be taught or could be given some knowledge of 
nursing and of ordinary medical first aid?" Because when the doctor does come 
he is there only for one day, or a part of a day, and it is utterly useless for a 
doctor to go to a reservation and try to look after 160 people in a day. Tnat 
sort of work is not worth 50 cents a year. 

The Chairman: I think that we will have an opportunity of speaking 
about that to Dr. Moore this afternoon. I believe he has some ideas about 
providing services in there*. Could we just go on with this other work in order 
to deal with the people aa they come up? I think we should keep our question- 
ing confined to the brief before us, otherwise we will not make very much pro- 
gress because certain questions have already been sent in to the department. 

Mr. MacNicol: I have four or five questions to ask that could be answered 
right away. 

The Chairman: Very well, then. { 

By Mr. MacNicol: , 

Q. You first spoke about handcraft work on the reservation, and you 
stated that at Muncey, where they were trained to make copper metal work, 
they cannot do it now on account of the war. Now, does that also apply to 
textile work?— A. Yes. We had a young Indian girl who had received training 
in weaving, and she waa taken on the staff of the supervisor and remained over 
two vears, I believe; and we had eight or ten looms up there. 

Q. At Muncoy?— A. Yes, at Muncey. 
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^KSt 5^S». « 

Q. Another ^^^oAC^ " ou name a number of such rcserva- 
which were carrying on craft Work, oan you ™ PierTe vjll ei in the province 
tions?-A. Yes, we nave quite at ' "^^ffiS at St. Regis, which we 
of Quebec, below Sorel We ^XV^VaealerB in order to drop super- 
organised and rather, steered ' t0W »^*^' n *Z, m V{oo to $200 a week, working 
vision; but those Indians to-day ^TorlXHaB^ped quite a bit. 
in a United States plant nearby. So the wo« me 



By Mr. Cattleden: 
Q. Where are these Indians working I- 
Masscna, New York State. 



-A. In the aluminum plant at 



Q Anfl tj^t west V A. I am getting goods from Spanish 

R5v Va1^ ri8ht * iM 

St * twhat is the name of the school at Sault Sto Marie?— A. You mean 

^J^^^oS^^L^ work after the pup.ls 

had left school. . • trouble there is that when a 

Q. Coming back to Muncey . again the main ir u hc or ^ 

boy or girl arrives at tlie ^^^^^L^bcr of cases the ex-pup>ls 
then sent home, with the result that in a large n m n at homc7 A . 

revert to the Indian standards Could the boys <lo me ^ 
The reason I suggested this metal work waa- t JJ 1 ^ ^ wilh very primitive 
always been metal workers. At Muncey ™ U«gn ' ^ ' r]/ . Jn tne manua l 
tools- to begin with, to make a log-mould on wm co nie tal-working tools 
SngclaL« Mr. *W^^tZ£^£* go on with that 
^ol^^-Sl^^SSi in to ordinary markets and they 

Sk^j^ ^ are now getting 

tnd t JTta^SSU- I can get them for you. 

Si fCrd^a'rtment -ordT-A. Idoubt^t , 

§. I think that thw ahMM!-A. It waa ^ » P ^ Rir , 8 are 

because I was interested .n those ^^Veavfng when there waa a call 
concerned, some have gone into '™"' C u V eX ncrt ! and she is reading para- 
for them.' One girl, in particu 2?'& e X she was expert that they 

chute-cloth in order to find rauitt. u *»» " 

chose her for that work. . w ld you no t think it would 

onlyttatrW 

fc™£*S& we" not giv* thesenatives a bW^ 

The Chmbmak: I think we ahorid ^ ^ r s ft ^ m our ^ ttternen t as it is. 
should not ask Mia* Moodie. to answer it. we win .« 
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Mr MacNicol: I think that Miss Moodie's opinion would be only her 
own persona] opinion. You are not speaking for the department or the govern- 
ment, Mies Moodie? 

The WrTNKSfl: There is one thing I would like to say, and it is that Indians 
can compete with anybody at that sort of thing. (Indicating woven scarfs and 
ties) 

Mrs Nieiaen- I hope very much that the present witness will not take 
exception to what I am going to say, because I have the feeling that her ideas 
are very much in line with my own. To-day I had the idea that we were coming 
herte to discuss problems of the Indian people and their relation with the rest 
of Canadians. Now, in dealing with handicraft first I think we are putting the 
cart before the horse. We should have a discussion first on the whole funda- 
mental question as to whether or not -our whole policy with regard to Indians 
is a correct one, or not. It is a policy which was started many years ago. 
Should it notlbe completely revised? ^ 

The ChXihman: Miss Moodie is not responsible for that." After last weeks 
meeting, the officials of the department and I discussed this, and wc thought 
we should have Miss Moodie come here because of the very good interest shown 
in the art work and handicraft generally* I was hoping that Miss Moodie 
might finish her part of the discussion by 12 o'clock nopn so that we could 
then proceed to the other matters; so, 1 will now ask if there are any further 
questions. Bear in mind that I would like to finish this part by 12 o clock if 
we could. * 

By Mr. Ca*tleden: 

Q. Do yon find that the group, like these six young Indians you have 
mentioned, are good metal workers? — A. There is a traditional something 
When their ancestors have done a certain type of work there seems to be an 
aptitude for that work. , . 

Q You said that there, are Indians there who are earning 1200 a week in 
the aluminum plant. I found an Indian last year in Quebec who was recom- 
mended to me as being the best steel worker, the best structural steel riveter 
in the city .—A. Was he from Caughnawaga? 

Mr. Richard: Was his name Joe Berry? 

Mr. Castlbden: Oh, you have got me all mixed up now. We have Indians 
who are good doctors and good nurses and who excel themselves and who show 
that they can compete in modern fields of endeavour everywhere, almost in 
spite of the opportunities or conditions under which they have been living. 
Do you not think that it is time that the educational side of otfr Indian 
Affairs Department should take up this matter and discover for those Indians 
what their capacities are and give them opi>ortunitics to train along these 
lines so thajt they may go out into the -world and make their contribution 
in that way, and also make their own means of livelihood? 

The Chairman; Mr. Hoey should be able to answer that 
The Witness: I think it is important to get these people at the age of 
sixteen and to have some provision made for them, either to place them in 
employment or to apprentice them, or to find out what they arc best fitted 
to do, because the time from sixteen to eighteen years of age is a bad one. 
We were doing that sort of work at Caughnawaga before the war, and then 
following the outbreak of war our plans were upset. 

By Mr. Castleden: 
Q. You say that the economic problems should first be solved and then 
you may come along with" your hobbies? — A. I feel that this ordinary craft- 
work is not a hobby. I feel that ordinary merchantable goods, such as the 
trade is simply crying for — they want ties, scarves and hand-made gloves. 
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and all W ru of m *tiff£* K<Ta £S SSg Ifg 

Would be asked to produce un 1th ey n* ve ear, ^ 1Q 

it helps otit a lot. 

By the Chairvian: { , rf practical craft- 

Q. Ten per cent of the ^iTf^B all sort* of things. 
work?-A. Yes, the men are very good at willow wc 

The Chaibman: Any further «l««*'°™ f d 8ftid lherc was a tre- 

Mr. Tustin : Miss Moodie held I up this £$% a ™ A not think the Indian 
mendous amount of work m .t. * j «ort of work. Then Mr. Matthews 
Affairs Department should ^ mJ Moodie followed by saying 

55 £ were urg^do if .SdVS ^ would be crHici.ed. Now, who 
dM8 Th h e B ^- e? I think the criticism comes from w, men who have had 
little experience in such rf tnc reservations altogether?' 

& SSES ,om t,m,vc8 m a880dat,on8 

and thev succeed in getting publicity. 

4 V?u tdSS&k Moodie that the .ndians are crimed by depart- 
mental omcialsT-A. Oh no, not at all, no 

The Chaimian: That has teen mad ^ 1 
The Wir»»: The Indians do a good job ust a long ; » 7^ ~ 

own ground.-A. I do not think » *™ f , 1 lnd ia„ 8 make, such as apple 
rapidly. There arc a great many tlnngs^hat »e lhere 8hou id be some 

tokeU, for which there is a great :i "JWj, \ ,, aVB tt tetUr here in connection 
aupervision to keep these pjwfe <» that l«» f ba8ket compftIiy asking 

with piling baskets. Reived a , eq e t rom a g ^ ^ 
about baskets made about »>™ ^ the8e baeke u contain at 

handle, and another heavy hoop for a ore le. in , mBteri .ta plus the time 
USA $3rJ& PHce^or them is »12 ■ ^en- 

Mr. Rickabd: We pay $130. 
The Witnsss: You should pay.*2. 
vi, RirKAWj. Wc cannot afford to do that. 

Indian can make will last more than two year.. ^ thBn 
The Wrrm»»: I will bet you the ones that l nave wu 

tW0 C*" Ma ,. Niool . Oh sell him one for $5 and then give him a discount. 
Mr. MacNiool. On, sen n ordinary wear 

Mr. Rickabo: We fom d that a basKti ias« i v j 
and tear, and at that we think we are doing very well. 
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By Mr. Robs (Middlesex): 
Q. Where were these baskets made, Miss Moodie? — A. At, Spanish River 
reserve, in Soo agency. 

The. Chairman: Any further questions?. 

By Mr. MacNkol: 
Q. Do you go to Morley?— A. I have never been west of Winnipeg, although 
I have had correspondence with Mr. Graham of Morley. 

By Mr. Robs (Calgary): 

Q. From what you have already said, I think you will agree with me 
that before the, advent of the white men the Indians possessed a talent for arts 
and crafts? — A. The Indians used such materials as were at "hand, and they 
made useful articles and things that they needed to use. 

Q. And a number of them had talent along that line? — A. When a little 
family competition entered into the matter they began to decorate and ornament 
them for special occasions. Those articles would be of a better type. Now, 
when anybody makes something which hj? wants to be beautiful, and to U6C 
for some special occasion, he will try to turn out something better than an 
article manufactured by the dofcen. 

Q. And in order to do that sort of thing they actually developed a talent 
along that line? — A. Yes. 

Q. Now, following up what Mr. MacNicdl and Mr. Castleden were saying 
about the department taking steps to search out these talents and try to find 
their practical application as far as possible— 

The Chaibman: Wouldn't that be a question, rather, for Mr. Hoey? My 
point is that I want to avoid the asking of the same questions over and over again 
of different witnesses, as they come along. Now, Mr. Hoey is in charge of 
general education and it might be wise to reserve questions on education for 
him to answer. On the other hand, if you would be satisfied with what Miss 
Moodie might answer — 

Mr. Ross (Calgary); I do not know. Whoever can give the answer would 
be satisfactory to me. 

The Chairman: I would suggest Mr. Hoey. 

The Witness: I can only answer part of the question. Where I found 
Indian workers who stood out above the general run and make goods of a sort 
which do not fit into the ordinary lines of our markets, I advised them to go to 
the handicraft guilds in the different cities because there they would have a 
better chance to cultivate and market their better class of goods. 1 thing I had 
better leave the balance of the question for Mr. Hoey. 

The Chairman: Yes, by Mr. Hoey. 

Mr. Roes (Middlesex): A moment ago Miss Moodie mentioned a com- 
munication about which she appeared to be a bit wild. 

The Witness: This communication is from a man whose name I will not 
mention. He is a prominent basket manufacturer. The letter reads as follows: — 

Dear Miss Moodie, — We have yours of May 12, and note your various 
remarks. We haven't any argument about these costs that you mention, 
nevertheless the ceiling is on our prices, and we have argued and argued 
with the government about that, but they won't grant us any release, and 
that is the reason these picking baskets are very scarce, and will be more 
scarce. It seems too bod that some of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board didn't have a little experience in the practical working out of some 
of these matters, it seems to be their one and only idea that prices cannot 
go up. We wonder if any of them really believe in practical experience 
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that prices haven't gone up taUi* J^*™ Ss^leTeS " 

K&^&^ZVZ*™- ° efc back to norraa,> 

we will be glad to hear from you agiin. 

t.i^^^^^ 7 ^ could make them now 

""Mr. Roes (Canary Bast): I ^^™£Z£$^££tt 
and the like could £3fi£. Do you to to make . 

by the naUves. I the stuff right into Toronto, 

them a market on reserves or tun ™ shawanoga reserve near 

The Witnms: We have ^ '"^^X highway leading to the 
Parry Sound; and there a ; a log ftoft ™ n £ ea l like, I believe. I am 
Priocc Albert national park, between . n ana «V , b t mony of the 

■^J^T^-^^^ Solet - You Qannot 

|the Si- (Canary East): There have been very few American tourisU come 
ta XwS.: Not only ^^^Ky TEZ *K 
^rSSSS! S Serial on those tables the same as the material 

nasa.? " as is?* & - « m 

The Chaihman: Now, I am ^ n .K to * B * ™ d f ome f the questions which 
W eTaled bf some^ t^^and Te^ c*n go into a genera, 
° U88i Mr. N« 1 think the committee should thank Miss Moodie for her 
finC CTSSiT I thought we would do that later on, because we may 
recall her. 

Mr- D. J. Allan, recalled. pn the chairman mentioned 

The Witness: Mr. Ch ™? 
eerUin question* which w f> of the discussion, 

of work I am doing, and I think tne ft™?"? R ffPfta me The principal quea- 
TheT* very little in ^the qu« ™$»*jg^ Mo the various basic 
tion was with regard ™™ \Tnd that belW cen Mr. Hoey and m 
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There is one instance of a amall coal mine on the Blackfoot Indian reaerve in 
*^a^^^^ can ^r^ ' 

but myself ; I am now touching very briefly upon the ft*«J«°&&j t \™£ 
to come back to the beaver program, because I feel that I "^er left UutmiW 
m toe air. The plan that I proposed in the m ™.W* h ^X^flLv2 

IF ^ i^^-r^^a ^ 

l 1 ".^ 1 T^er wmch we UTve to operate is in the provinces, this 

felts -ftSEws;: jsysrr-i " 

Kfpper wouTbe allowed to take would be a part of the interest until we get 
Kho capital stocks built up again. . . _ _ 

Mr. MacNiool: What is the average life of a beayerT . 

The WrrNBsa: I do not know, Mr. Maclficol, but I am told xt is anywhere 

r-Y^S . T 5fnt h e^: Ogives me some little concen^ .and 

■that U that if we preserve belver on one of thpse P^es for ton years the - 

Iwher^ "the Uench mXd is followed and where they actually can select the 
laSmals whVol .u-e token, by hand alive They are not caught in steel traps 
■orfancy traps, they are caught by the tail by hand. , 

it s^^s^s b £«« » ft * — « — • 

Thi. WiTNBBe- The experienced trapper knows from his general experience 

mmm^Mm 

Mr. MacNiool: What do you mean by the trench method? 

W01-2t 
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matter have led me to a slightly different conclusion, but my judgment may be 
slightly coloured by my interest in fur. I would say that 50 per cent of all the 
Indiana in Canada are more or lees engaged in the fur industry. I would say 
that possibly 25 per cent or a little more are interested in agriculture and ranch- 
ing and such pursuits. 

Mr. MacNicol: How much in fishing? 

The WrrNBBs: I would Bay about 15 per cent of the Indian population 
in Canada is interested in fiahinfe, 7 per cent are interested in forestry and lum- 
bering, and I have left 3 per cent in the question as it was asked in light and 
heavy industries. Now, I think it should be understood that you cannot have 
any of these activities put in one pigeonhole because the Indian who is basicr 
ally engaged or primarily engaged on the trap lines is also a fisherman. He has 
to be. Similarly, a man who in the summertime engages in one or other of the 
forms of agriculture in the wintertime goes out on a trap line. He may even 
go on to the lakes, and they interlock and overlap, and it iB very difficult for that 
reason to say that a certain percentage are in fur and a certain percentage are in 
hah or forestry or agriculture. 

I think we have to put first things first. After all, what we are interested in 
and what we are paid to do, shall I say, is to administer the resources as wc 
have them on Indian reserves and as we can acquire them outside of Indian 
reserves so that we" can put food in the mouths of the Indians and shelters over 
their heads and clothing on their backs. Those are the first things and they 
must be put first. There is not very much room for art and the finer phases of 
life in the life of a man who has not enough to eat. The first duty of our 
department is to see that the 118,000 Indians in Canada have enough to eat 
and enough to. wear and have a happy future under greatly improved condi- 
tions from the resources of Canada placed at our disposal on their behalf. We 
have for the Indians 5,500,000 acres of land in Canada. Some of it is the best 
land in Canada, most of it is inferior land ; much of it is in the wilds. It is a 
place to live, and that is about all you can say as far as the reserve is con- 
cerned. The Indian reserves was not designed to support the Indian community ; 
it was designed as a place for the Indian to live, and we find that they have to 
go far beyond the confines of their reserves to make a living. There are impor- 
tant natural resources in the five basic types mentioned. I say with regard 
to mining that very few Indians are suited for mining work, or engaged in it. 

Mr. MacNicol: Have they anything to do with mining on the reserves? 
Are the minerals on the reserves the property of the government? 

The Witness: Only the precious metals; all other minerals belong to the 
Indians who own the land, or they belong to Canada in trust for the Indians. 
We have looked for oil on the Sarcee and Blood Indian reserves, and I hope we 
find oil on the Stony reserve which is of little value for any other purpose. The 
royalties from oil would accrue to the benefit of the Indian band, and that is one 
hope that they some day hope to realise. 

The Chairman: Would those royalties accrue to the benefit of the Indian 
band of that particular reserve or for Indians generally? 

*fhe Witnsb: For the benefit of that particular reserve. Incidentally, I 
had the satisfaction of signing up an oil lease on the Stony reserve where the 
promoter advised me he was never as certain of anything in bis experience as 
he was that he had oil, and he was going to send me a ticket for the blow-in. 
I am looking forward to that. 

Yesterday we had an application from a large oil firm on the Blood Indian' 
reserve. They are only searching for oil there. The point I want to make now 
is that on 5,500,000 acres of Indian lands in Canada we have never found any 
mineral, we have not a working mine, and we have not found oil. We believe 
those things are there and a search is going on and we may eventually find them. 
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There is one instance of a small coal mine on the Blackfoot Indian reserve in 
i f y t _ y: " £ *hp Ath«r dav concernine my fond hopes for the 

but myself; I am now touching ^^^^.^J^^^t]^ 
to come back to the beaver program, because I feel that I rather -left that matter 
£ the air The plan that I proposed in the mimeographed sheet that I left 
•fiT w J the establishment ui co-operation with the provinces, of beaver 

JrZ Canada yCw-II recall I suggested, and it was only a 
"f!S^^M l« T three in the northwest territories, two in British Columbia, 
at there might be three ^in ™ e h in the province „f Ontario, three in 
wo in each of the prairie Provmces, tnree m , { provinces. Due to 

? PTJw ^^^MooT&nS^l^^n vested in the provinces 
^fw^ i J ZvZ wmch we wiU have to operate is in the provinces, this 

i^Mi ■ 

fn f,«/^n\h?Do^lati^without exceeding the annual increase or encroach- 
uld sustain the popuiauon w.ui b allowed to take or all the 

.pi^wFta JtoJSd te take would be a part of the interest until we get 
o capital stocks built up again. 

Mr MacNicoi.: What is the average life of a beaver? 
The Witn«»: I do not know, Mr. MacNicol, but 1 am told it is anywhere 

35Wrt.ttf, "y hand alive They are not caugnt in steel txaps 
or fancy traps, they are caught by the tail by hand. 

average about 30 P«un(ls a g™**- 1 ■ 1 . , d 100 pounds; it was old. 

thaA wae taken at Rupert Houm that weignec ^o u d ^ t ; h method 

^^J&^^M^^S^ let it go again if it is a 
Mr. MaoNioox,: What do you mean by the trench method? 
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The Witness: It is difficult for me to explain it to you, but they block 
the house up and leave only one small exit, and there is a hole in the bank where 
the beaver goes for refuge, and netween the two the trapper cute a hole in the 
ice across and they take a rat spear — sometimes they use dogs — and they scare 
the beaver out and he goes back to the house. They chase him oUjt of the house 
into the bank, and they put in their trench and they chase him back again with 
a rat spear. One trapper is on his knees over the trench and as the beaver 
comes out he grabs him by the tail and pulls him out. A great many of the 
beaver, as Mr. Macdonald well knows, in northern Quebec, and in some instances 
in northern Ontario, are taken by that trench method. That gives them an 
excellent opportunity to discard the immature beavers and the females. It is 
a tremendously difficult job to tell a female from a male beaver by examina- 
tion. However, we feel that we can build up beaver stocks to ten times their 
present numbers in a matter of ten years, and in a shorter time : f we adopt 
the policy of restocking these preserves from places where they are plentiful or 
places where tlvey are a nuisance. We transplant now sixty beaver a year to the 
two preserves in Ontario, one at^Kasagami and the other on the Albany river, 
and thirty-eight of those, with the permission of the Ontario government 
and their co-operation, were taken -from Algonquin park. They are plentiful 
there. There is no trapping allowed there but they allow us to go in and take 
live beavers and transplant them to other part* of the province. Wc take sixty 
a year now but plan to extend the program. 
Mr. MacNicol: From Algonquin park7 

The Witness: Yes. Wc should be taking 1,000 a year and we could always 
find places to put them. 

Mr. MacNicol: If you took those beaver from the Algonquin park, say 
to northern Manitoba, how would you keep them during the first winter? 

The Witness: We would not need to do that. As a matter of fact there, 
are lots of places in southern Manitoba where we can get them closer. From 
the Algonquin park now we are taking them up to the Albany river. We trap 
them there with live traps. People ask, why don't you trap all boaver by that 
method? (ine live-trap would nearly cover this table which answers that 
question effectively. We live-trap beaver in Algopquin park and take .them to 
a shipping point in canoes, ship them to Moosonce and then take them up to 
canoes where they are disseminated as widely as possible over the 7,000,000 
acres we have there as a beaver preserve. The cost is not heavy. JLast year, 
including the cost of our trap* and crates, the cost was only $38 an animal to put 
them in. 

You may ask how we get them. We trap early in the season. Last year 
we trapped in June; this year we are diverting it until July, because we found 
we were taking the mothers from their very small young. In nearly all cases 
the trapper knows about this and he takes the little ones too. We had eight or 
ten little ones in the crop but four or five of them died. If they were moved 
when they were older we would save the young ones too. This year we start in 
July and the trapping will be spread over the following three weeks and we 
propose to take thirty or forty of them and put them in the Albany district. 
The ones we put in Kasagami illustrates the co-operation we get from the 
provinces, because the province of Quebec permits us to live-trap in the 
province of Quebec and to take the beaver over to the province of Ontario. 
That is only one concession, and we are very grateful to the province of Quebec 
for it. The same thing could be extended indefinitely to the other provinces. In 
Alberta we are transplanting beaver and placing them on the Indian trap-lines. 
We would like to do it on Beaver preserves. We have not the degree of control 
over trap-lines that we should have to accomplish our ends. The trap-line is 
small. Even though you have a group of them together you have divided control 
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-and it will-it isalready - doing ,.t , at ^^^^Zmphme^vy to the 
lemi-captivity but ^^^^^^^aJ^^ Those 

teSS^ win beneflt - 

I Mr MacNicol: You bar their capture for a while. 

I Thp WtTNiESS" Properly bar the taking of them for a period 

■quite convinced that ii our iuliw ut %. s difficulty in persuading the 

Success that we hope for ^^ n ^^ U & idea will sell itself 

KWtojpi. Nothing succeeds like success. 
I m m Jnicol You mention Thomas Lamb in connection with beaver. 
I w ^ .W fi^uerson toeing beaver into that country? 

^The Write: No Actual* the history of Thomas Lamb and the beaver 

* '"The fg^DHrt we go into that pretty fully at the last meeting? - 
The ^^^^<™» - his Place when he started- 

The Witness, Native bca\er i ne , jnteregted 
1 a great little advertiser and he got the Pf^.l" ' " ; to The Pag an d he put 
They gave him three paj™ »* be.ver, J^^^Vd^ot h.». a chance 
■ SX^Sft oTi^ t'Z ^ Anew. All that winter, 
Lamb who is the proud father of nine children- 
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winter. I have seen pictures of Tom Lamb's little girls who are maybe fourteen 
or fifteen years of age with six husky dogs or Ave husky dogs and a wolf hitched 
to a sleigh and carting this stuff out to the lake to push it under the ice for 
the beaver. 

Mr. MacNicol: Otherwise they would have died. 

The Witness: Yes, they would have died, because^ie did not get them 
until the season was over, until the month of October — September or October; — 
when there is no chance of their setting up a food supply. Se he had to feed 
them. He has beaver on his ranch. We have them coming into the marshes 
that is really n6t beaver country. There is little alder or poplar in it; it is marsh 
country. There are a few beaver there. 

Mr. MaoNicol: Now, I interrupted you, when you were in Quebec. 

The Chairman: When the witness is taken from one subject it is hard to 
get back to it again. 

Mr. MAcNipL: We learned that that part of the country is not a beaver 
country. That is important 

The Witness: To return to the general program. If we could set up these 
beaver preserves across Canada we would make a very useful contribution to 
Indian welfare because so many of them live in pursuit of fur, following the 
tog-line, and following my purpose of putting first things first I would start 

Mr. MacNicoi,: These funds you are asking for have to do with these 
fur farmers? 

The Witness: Yes. Spread over a term of years I am asking for one 
million dollars to establish, manage, and develop twenty beaver preserves across 
Canada. 

Mr. Rosa (Calgary) : Are you asking for it in the estimates? 

The Witness: No, I am asking you people to consider it as a post-war 
program. 

The Chairman: That is what you gave us last time. 

Mr. MacNicol: I think that is important business — calling attention to the 
twenty beaver preserves. Where would those twenty preserves beT Maybe 
you do not care to say? 

The Witness: Yes, I have not any hesitation in saying, but how much do 
I know about it? Mr. Turgeon knows as much as I know about that huge 
constituency he represents. I understand they slip into his constituency. 

Mr. MacNicol: He won't object to that. 
' The Chairman: You will think that I have been talking. 

The Witness: The reason is not that I have met Mr Turgeon in the last 
^umbia ^ ** * ^ ^ territoriftlly he ^P^enta the most of British 

By Mr. MacNicol: 

Q. He represents a lot of it—if you count the water and the mountains. 
Well, go on? — A. That is where the beaver thrives. Mr. Turgeon and the beaver 
are alike in that respect. 

Q. Would there be any in the maritime provinces-? — A. I do not* know 
enough about the maritime provinces to say. I understand there is quite a well 
developed beaver conservation program on in Nova Scotia right now, but I have 
not got the particulars of it. From what I know of the interior of New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia— and I have been through parts of both provinces — I 
see no reason why beaver should not be there. However, I would want « 
advice on that from tbe fur and game people in those provinces. 
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wreuit of the trap-line. They have £ ™ k0 ft "™ g area8 Bnd they are now 
,ave practically decimated the fur bearers ml hose •«» ^ t f re of t hat 
upping in Labrador, ^r^or ^ ^fou^tond are gojj ^ ^ ^ 
nil say, "Keep your own Indiana at home, wc ^""i , ^ preserves 

£ there and re-stock that. country ■ J*™^ to 
Ringan the* are atreams m that countey that « e ^^Jh Beven „r eight 
development of beaver «w*u«ita.«* SJ b^vcV- if we have to take them, from 
Lillion acres of preserve there and take the Reaver ,i ^ ^ . 

femes bay and transport: them ffl the" ^f^ 1 ^ prohibitive. After the 
fp the benefit* that could be obtained. ™ e J^,^ of tt ? rcrftf t and the beaver 
Car we will have expert airmen an dww» ^twenty-four hours and would be 
lould be flown from James bay to Mingan n « y transport well. 

C a new environment within a ^/.^ ™?_a Morfor less the same, 
I Q. Are climatic conditions about he sarnc f ^ north ^ ^ 

Lut it would not matter much because the bfeaver l ne g ^ 
great Whale river, and this ™ "J^^elS. « is bearer country. 
Cm, because the people have bvedo, jthtni lor£ headwaters of the 

iThen there is the area around Grand lake v >^; ■ Mr McDonald's con-. 
■Cologne tad the Black "* ere - .^ILLred over and it is ideal. They took 
fluency of r^^^^^SMm ^ what you get in the next 

O Mr McDonald will not object «tner. a. studies. 

a t the present time, and need wo uld be a closed season on 

with a minium of expense. Al you woma m m ^ countr y 

beaver for ten year, and you *»" ^"^^g^nd the Grand Lake Victoria 
wouW be as good as Grand Lake V«ctor« wto £ y, m ^ try 

arva is capable of giving not less than tra teaver w y ^ ^ ^ dQ ^ 
uo w They can stand a heavier nop then ^ ° Bnd wh en you give 
Tow! beeause beaver ™™*™£° t £ tvty "oeaver line in the country 

Sg&R &%*%^*SS£S east and build up Uiat whole 

section of the province. - . * Tfooellent. In the winter- 

Mr. MacN.col: Is the any other meat, 

time it i. very fat and is P^f^^^n^^cimpW the Indians 

LtSWlS^ ff^^*- * we * u mi teke over 
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because that is all we can eat." t*hey do hot take more beaver than they can 
eat. They believe that the slaughter of beaver for the pelt alone is a waste 
and we try to encourage that idea. 

Q. Now, there is the first item, ten projects at $50,000 each. Gould you 
explain how much of that $50,000 would be spent? — A. -That $500,000 is a 
five-year program. Our experience with the preserves we already have ih that 
wc can operate them at a cost of from $3,000 to $3,500 a year. These projects 
I suggest would be more expensive because we run these now with one supervisor 
and rtiy own part-time, whereas if you set up three projects in Ontario it would 
mean you would have to have three fi*l<l superintendents. Wc should not expect 
to find a competent man to operate, manage and control that area unless we 
are prepared to pay him an annual salary of, say $3,600 a year. 

Q. Would he be an Indian or a white man? — A. A white man. 

Q. Would the Indians possibly develop to be able to supervise themselves? 
— A. Yes, but even with a white man it is a question of education, and we can 
educate a white man for that job more quicfcly- than we can an Indian. The 
Indians do a tremendous amount of the field work, the actual intimate work 
on the ground, but the direction would have to be in the charge of a white man 
and a good white man, a man with a high order of administrative ability, and 
they are hard to get. Those men would have to be trained to some extent in 
the work., But to come back to cost, I would say roughly $50,000 to each 
preserve which would provide the salary for a competent supervisor, his necessary 
travelling expenses, and the small costs of taking the annual census and keeping 
records as to the progress of his department. 

Q: What would the headquarters technical staff be?-^A. In connection 
with the beaver preserve we would have to have an organixation to correlate the 
work done in the various provinces. You would probably need one chief 
supervisor in charge of the whole scheme and a minimum of clerical and 
stenographic staff. 

Q. This $50,000 would be spent over a period of ten years, or five years?— 
A. Five years. 

Q. $10,000 a year. Thjs is one of the most interesting parte of our whole 
meeting— the extension of fur production, and I agree with Mr. Allan that 
the Indian is naturally a fur man. We would be able to give a lot of Indians 
work if this work were carried out — A. The other item of $400,000— the last item 
on the page — re-stocking with beaver, that is $80,000 a year — that is also an 
arbitrary figure, and if I had the last word as to what would be done I would 
re-stock every preserve. 

Q. Where do you get the beaver?— A. I would live trap beaver and put them 
on the preserve. 

Q. Would you have to pay the provincial government from the province 
in which you get Uie beaver? — A. No, I do not think so, but you would have 
to pay for the actual trapping operations. We might have to pay in some 
instances where the farmers, perhaps on the prairies, complain that there is a 
beaver colony which is flooding their hay meadow. You Bend someone in to 
trap the beaver and they will say that every one of those beaver was on their 
property and that they are worth something, and you would probably have to 
pay $10 or $15 each to take them -off. The costs to live trap a beaver and 
transport him is estimated at about $50. If you have twenty preserves and you 
are going to put fifty a year in each preserve this is going to make 1,000 beaver 
a year at $50, or $50,000, that you are going to have to spend in re-stocking. 

Q. This whole vote is $1,800,000? — A. You are on the wrong program: the 
beaver program is the last one. 

Q. What are the projects before this?— A. Thjat is the muskrat. This 
$1,800,000 is the extension of the muskrat program. 
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Q As far as I am concerned we are through with the beaver program. A. I 
unk you understand what I have in mind. 

A Chmhmak: I think thi ; ^ ^ 

^^rTir ^Tol^ U.. - Commons 

verJJne an this committee will support the beaver program. . 
The Witness: I think I can say that the. beaver program » finished. You 

inderstand what I have in mind. lin bv Mr Ross, would 

| Mr MacNiooL: As the fur program was brought up by Mr. noss, 
kere be any program out near Morley? ^ on 

The WrrN**: .Yes. I would like to return a moment to the muskrat 
siness. 

Q. Whafe^tlatd'you look for in the ^J^P^!^ Ind 

rst essentials of course, ««J u fi n n n j n « h( ^ lm ^ t anywhere across northern 
plar anfl white birch. You wo tnosc j inBtancei 

anadft, hut the nature of the terrain has TO ^ . g 

ou can go into an area such aa here »»»^wth nothing but exposed 
recambrian formation and y°\ w 'V™H it n '" B X gentlemen have seen 
ock. There is water with no °*™ h r^k to c^ta clear water with 

Tjany times, where there u. a drop from a sheer rock to crysui ^ 

3 a particle of animal but whal^ are trying to get 

^£Z^t&«*^<* small .tributary streams running through 

^Mr^: Many small streams 

mark them out according * "of ^ atas there There are none 

between streams. You w 11 notice the shape 01 oui of 
of them regular. An Indian does not ora toppe ' "g^ ^ the hea d- 

the stream, he traps as far back » »» °^££ L of ^ f he main stream, so 
waters of the streams running into us 8rt «^ e o y cannot dftm the AB8i „iboine 
you make your division at the [headwaters. A deavu ca 

river or the Red river but he car , dam a ^ «/ t ^~J tieB B bec au.e you 
headwaters, and the farther up you go the ^ Deuer ■ ^ u treara and very 

the r ;r„i th Tn v r:iprt itsz*** ***** - «« # 

^2ET£™» onthe Part of J-jj™^ ^ mogt 

Mr. Aua«; Yea, on; ^nt of ftoo d^/^X n B ccount of beaver 
lace in Manitoba where that ^ n »Jf »X« to tow dam flooded out the 
tte at the South end of Pelican Lake, . where the ' t hem oufc o{ here » 

adows of the farmers **° /""P^™* ^i*™' endeavoured to eliminate 
remember one time m the Manitoba . A *V^£Z™d™™d thereby make 

he'nfmov^w^^ d ° Wn ^ ^ " 
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the morning we would Bnd it built up »g»in. &h one of the boys got the idea 
of putting a lighted lantern at each end of the dam. ThU worked fine for the 
first night, but on the second night the beavers said that lantern didn't do us any 
harm last night, so they went out and built the dam up, m spite of the lighted 
l&ntern on each side. 

Hie Chamman: If men could only learn in one day or even in one night 
how to do things; with one day's experience! 

,Mr. Matthews: Are there many beavers in those waters? 

Mr. Aixan: They are becoming more plentiful in the southern parte of 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan every year, for some reason or other, I do not 
know why^ Mr. Forsythe, the fur commissioner for' Saskatchewan, says they 
are becoming a great nuisance in places. 

Mr. Rickabd: Suppose a man sat there all night with a lantern? 

Mr. Allan: A man did stay there with the lanterns, but thev paid no 
attention to him, even though he might have killed, them easily. They took 
that risk. 

Mr. MacNicol: We can pass by beaver now. 

The Chairman: All right. It is ten minutes to one and I thought we had 
better adjourn before we take up the subject of muskrats, so that we may get 
the whole muskrat picture in front of us. 

Mr, Mclvoa: I am not a member of the committee, Mr. Chairman, but 
may I say a word? 

The Chairman : Do you wish to permit Mr. Mclvor to ask a question? 

A Member: No. 

Mr. McIvor: The socialisation of muskrats started in the depression 
times and I have just one idea in my mind and that is that there should be one 
man to look after the socialisation of the muskrats and give his whole time to it. 
No better man than D. J. Allan could be found to do this work. That is one 
thing that we should keep in mind.— (IMscussion off the record.) 

The Chairman: Well, 3 o'clock— will that be a convenient hour for us to 
reassemble? We will- adjourn until 3 o'clock in this same room. 

The Committee adjourned at 12.50 p.m. to meet again this afternoon 
at 3 o'clock. 



AFTERNOON SE68ION 
The Committee resumed at 3 o'clock p.m.. 

The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, we will come to order and I shall 
ask Mr. Allan if he will return — I almost said to the box. 

Mr. Allan: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I was- under the im- 
pression that I had pretty well finished and that there was only one question 
to which I might add a further word of explanation. That question is in con- 
with the proposed muskrat development project. 
I shall place on the record a 
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liete construction program to be completed in 
1. Extension mad completion of Sipenok Bet Development Project, 

Province of Saaketchewan, 260,000 acre* .a 

3. Development of 300.000 acre* Indien lend* end Albert* lend, iu 

the Athabaaea Delta, Alberta 

3> Maintenance end protection of above projecte to 
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Oonetrnctioa Program— Five Yenw ^ooo 00 

l_j VM .r— Maintenanefe of etrociuree v inn 000 00 

►* f ~U$* »nd field r^^^pV^on .I..: l nW> 00 

war— Maintenance of etructureaann prow* ,S 000 00 

*«H.Q'. Md field ™*^«»« t m ld nro^'tion wioOO 00 

x yaax-Miintenance of «^"*Z™ P ™ oO,uuu_ 
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^)^tU n tiM" t ^n1J We " ' . . . .1 100.000 00 

Recking p«*r«». 60 liv* Be»»«r to e« j^b^ToO 

Jow you cannot start these •""•"""S^iS * dB .„ i mentioned that we were 
fc y you are going to . do ,t. O^^^^Uar. PresumabJy, scores 
.developing areas with which we were tvn b J ^ e ^ oou id be 

and scores of places must ^ « the ^ ra , Me ia the first step that we 
done. Now, to ascertain just * h «"*^ °^, t exploration parties, headed 
! would have to take. We would have to send out p ^ -w > marching 
by someone who Se ^ide would be where are the 

7^ i* would not be difficult, Because u« & where 
25taS'pSS in a state of nature ^U/^Tvou know that 

SSfSlfMW rate a year ffiffJ^^*^' £ gJ? Z 

you have a natural habitat which acc ora * ^ , **?>J* 

I developed. We are convinced tj il J™ of controlled water levels and ade- 
S nature a little ass »U««f J^ 1 *^ ? p?odu£ ton times what they are 
I quate protection, we cou W P^*. " ^Tvery modest, at that because our 
feS nL«fwXVp?o]uc«S o^hundred thne. with what nature 

lha8 t,T~: We coulc 1-^^*1^- 
Mt.Awn: I ^"-SirSJSi C out and tell uT wherVthey are, and 
o each province, to search these places om, who would check 

°wZld follow up those P^^£Z^Tthed^o P went would be, 
he levels and tell us exactly ^ ha XicrT we are familiar. Actually, all 
"nd find the suitable formations with ^ n ™ st you need to find an area 
know about development of muskrat areas is w 
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where you have a saucer-like formation to retain the water on the inside with- 
out having to build expensive dykes- You have that sort of condition all 
through the north country, and those areas exist all over the country, but we 
do not know where they are. We hear rumours that suitable country is here 
4nd there and every other place, but we have not examined them. Such 
examination has to be done by trained men, with knowledge of that particular 
line. Before we started the first* development, we spent $3,500 in engineering 
date, that had to be accumulated and compiled on maps. You have to know 
where to put in your structures, and- so on. After you have found tfiese 
places actual construction is, in our experience, Bpread over the first two years, 
until you get the water evenly distributed over the development. Then you 
have a waiting period for, two or three years until both the rat population 
and the food develop to a point where it will carry the productive capacity 
of the area under development. Searches of that kind, spread over five years, 
would only provide ten projects in Canada. That is, about one in each prov- 
ince, or two in four or five of the chosen provinces where we happen to find 
a proper terrain on which to work. The details of this plan have been worked 
out in the past and they will work out in the future. I remember the deputy 
minister in Manitoba Baying to an audience one time, "If you want to know 
anything about developing of rat projects, come and ask us, because we have 
made all the mistaken there are to make and we know all the answers." 
Now, that is just what you do, it is purely trial and error. Now we think we 
have got to the point where our errors 'will be few, and that these things will 
develop pretty much according to pattern. 

Mr. MacNicol: Every province, I presume, has a branch of its govern- 
ment or some department doing exactly the same work? 

Mr. Allan: Manitoba is, others have the same opportunity of doing this 
work, but I do not know of any other province in which they are actually, 
doing it. 

Mr. MacNicol: Well, they are getting some assistance in Manitoba. 

Mr. Allan: Manitoba is very much in the field; they are running their 
own show entirely, • 

Mr. MacNicol: I am going to check each item, myself. The first is the 
Sipanok Rat Development — 

Mr. Ross {Calgary East.) : What is the. witness's experience in connection 
with the place where the rat population has been greatly increased? What about 
disease and infections? 

Mr. Allan : We know that there is a danger of an epidemic disease, when 
they become too crowded, but we have not had any experience of it that we 
know of. We have suspected it, but examinations failed to find any trace of 
an epidemic disease. 

Mr. Ross (Calgary East): But there are cases where the rat population 
becomes destroyed ; the population dies off. 

Mr. Allan: We have not had direct evidence that such a situation is 
caused by epidemic disease. It is caused, more frequently, by uncontrollable 
loss of water and the resulting freezing out, or the deep freesing of the marshes 
locking away the food supply, so that the rats die of malnutrition. 

There are two diseases to which muskrats are subject. One is tularemia; 
the other sounds something like cocciditis. These things have made some 
ravages in Louisiana, but we ,have had no outbreak of them in this country 
although we are afraid of them because, as soon as you create a condition of 
over-population, you are more, prone to have such diseases. But the encourag- 
ing thing about it all is tiiat during the years of the greatest drought, we had 
our Buccess. When Uiere was not a rat taken in the wild land, you might say, 
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L i W when the production i„the wild 

Eary through the ^^wte. A development. In a 

Ind he said there w not a w , 8 - m ^ r character we took a crop of 

fcrritory surrounded by marsh-land of similar cna m 
E5/9OD rate, and I venture Jo »y th "jV^,*"™ ^° \an produce the rate 
fcT&rea twice the Bite of that off the devel0 P™ e " l a . _ RUI)0 i v In that instance 
tes^tWe of weather ^^Jj^ft,' W # 525? i * *. river 
lie water comes from the , 8ttBkatc , n< 7^ .^e marshes and it is a never-fa ling 
E a point where.we can take it and flood th mmtjii Sometimes 
KurcVof supply or has been* ^' * ' ° ^ * bto y to ge t enough to 
Be get far too much water, but we nave a. j rou8 krat life. 

Mr ~: ™ " s *V V.« - W - ~* <™ 

ftherwise it would only run out again wneu 

kshes. j . . vou Mk {or i8 $100,000. Will that 

[ Mr MacNicol: Now, the first item you as* » r~ 

b arts StttSanKfcWSS*? 

L our 520,000 acre lease 

I t A^es, under lease from the 8*skatchewan govem- 

fe; MacNicol: Now, coming * g-f No. 3, where you ask for 

HC ^M^S^ Iwft9g oin g to advocate 
M iiSSho*: Yes. I have -Urn ^baSake, instead 

fr^^iSlK*^^ interfere with your prop 

[development? . . 

Mr. Allan: I doubt it. 

we have in Canada. *if»o00 there? 

Mr. MacNicol: And you ask for WJW We ^ 

Mr Allan: Yes, that would finance a modest, prog ^ l ^ 
L j 1 Jl* which cost us more than *I an acrt. < lu * ' ™ nftV0 on l y 

Ijjrop^ of the territory 

Kout 50JOOO acres on ^^tion wHl7the province of Alberta. Our reserve, 
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•w„„ in »h* ««t end of Fletcher channel there is another area of exactly the 
fame c^aractTr that Alnerla would be likely to throw into the program in order 
to make about 150,000 acres of development. 

Mr MacNicol: What about the area to the west end of the lake? 
Mr Allan : There is an excellent area in (here too, but ite developmen 
would be difficult due to the fact that it is really a marsh that 
with the lake and every time you get a northeast 1™*%*™* Cause vour 
You would have great difficulty with your enguieermK ^* u 7V^ a J£l y 
reUining dyke* would become eroded overnight by the wash of the waves 

Mr MacNicol- Down the Slave river, after leaving the Peace river Junc- 
tion, wUhSavt thesis a vast are. there. Is ^^^.^T and 
Mr. Allan : It would be H you could find a ^±± ot J^^ ^ 
the same thing applies to the mouth of the Mackenzie at -JM™*- A* yet 
we only know one method of control, but there are other methods that can De 
worked out by engineers. The work that has been done here was done Jargely 
without exoert emnneering advice. It has been done just by farmers, method 
£ a^din to C dS Methods, but there are other method. . of devejopmen 
that we, as far as I personally am concerned, just do not know how they are 
going to be handled. .„. , . ,■ .. 

Mr MacNicol: You said, the first day, how many millions of rate were 
produced at the mouth of the Mississippi river. 

Mr Allan: From^.000,000 to 7,000,000 a year. 

Mr. MacNicol: How many rate are we producing? . . ■ ' 

Mr. Allan: The highest production we ever had m Canada would be less 
than the smallest one of those figures, less than 2,0UU,UUU. 
Mr MacNicol: Did we ever go over a million? 

Mr! Allan: Yes, I think we have exceeded a million, but I do not think 
we have ever reached 2,000,000. .... 

Mr. MacN,col: But if we produced 4,000,000 or SWf^V^t 
tiiem at $1 apiece, it would go a long way towards reducing the yearly interest 
on the national debt? ; 

Mr. Allan: A well known American authority has said that there was 
enough fur, potentially, in northern Canada to pay off the national debt. 

Mr. MacNicol: It all looks very interesting, and that is rehabilitation 
work. 

A Mr. Allan: Very much so. - . 

Mr. MacNicol: If these Indians can be brought along so 
a larger and larger place in this whole picture as guides, foremen, overseers on 
fur farms, and fur men, so much the beUer. 

Mr Allan- The last day I was here 1 used the word paternalistic. There 
is nothing that I have ever heard of in governmental development that was as 
generous to the participants as this, because there is in it no profit to anyone, 
unless you call the 20 per cent cut taken by Manitoba as a profit, which it is 
not; it is only a levy in order to cover the cost of administration and expansion 
of the projects. 

The Chairman : Are there any further questions you would Uke to ask 
Mr. Allan with respect to this fur rehabilitation program, or prpposed program ( 

Mr Authieb: Wonld it be possible to make use of the reservoirs that 
have been created on the rivers in the province of Quebec, like the 8t. Maurice, 
or the reservoir on the upper Ottawa river? 

Mr Allan: There is one thing about rat development that people some- 
times lose sight of and that is that too much water is juat as bad as too little 
water. You cannot develop muskrate in 14 or 15 feet of water. It haa to be 
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Tkdjoining constituency where tb Beaver river 

h wafiTv * J£ Beaver by following a tiny httle river, 

at 'country is beaver country, too tbere 

k £tHsrr.s»a^ t. - — — « 

ere all the time? • ■ . . ftt . can ij V e there the year 

The Wmw: Water deep enough so «>*tthe «ts can ^ ^ 

nter frosts in. It must be marsh i land ana normal off 

The Witnmb: That is right. n , iest , ioI18 7 Mr. Allan has finished 

The Chaibman: Now, are there any quertionsf 

hat he had to say. „ 1lefi tions I believe from Mr. Row- 

Mr. MacNicol: There are some questions i« 
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The Chairman: I think that Mr. Maclnnes, the Secretary of the Depart 
ment, might answer questions.. Would you come up here now, Mr. MacInnesT 
Mr T R. L. MacInnbb, Secretary, Indian Affairs Branch, called. 
The Chairman; Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Maclnnes ia Secretary of the 
Indian Affaire Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources. 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman, will I await questions or ahall I lead off? 
The Chairman: Mr. Maclrines has certain questions which he has been 
asked to supply the answers to. 1 think perhaps you better proceed with them. 

. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I will begin by reading the queationa 
because they are separated into parts and each one is to be answered separately. 

VII Are tribea allowed to organise themselves for their mutual 
benefit, and when ao organised, may they enjoy a measure of self- 
government or responsibility for reservation organisation and adminiB- 
" tration under' federal guidance or guardianship? e.g. Can they produce 
and market co-operatively direct to consumers? and can they hold special 
courts to try defendants for the lesser offences according to Indian con- 
ceptions of justice, or must they conform strictly to white mans cbn- 
ception of justice? 

The answer ia yes, if 1 understand the wording of the question correctly. J 
Under the Indian Act there is provided a system of local autonomy which in 
varying degree according to the advancement of the Indian community con- 
cerned corresponds to local rural municipal organisations and other legislative 
bodies with local jurisdiction of that kind; with this qualification that the actions 
of those elected in the Indian bodies are subject to supervision and control by the 
Governor-in-Council except in the case of more advanced groups under what is 
known as the Indian Advancement Act, which have more extended powers and 
which are under the control of the minister only and not under the control 
of the Governor-in-Council. 

I have here particulars if desired in connection with the application and 
method of procedure under the election system of the Indian Act. I might 
explain that this advanced measure ia only applied from time to time as it is 
found that conditions of development and progress warrant that action and that 
has to be done by order in council. Such orders in council have been applied 
to the eastern provinces in Canada from Ontario inclusive to the east. In the 
western provinces with a few exceptions the Indians are still under their own 
tribal form of organisation under a measure of departmental supervision. They 
choose their own chiefs and counsellors, sometimes by hereditary methods and 
others by holding meetings at which they make selections, these meetings being 
supervised by the Indian agent. As you may know, we have a staff of Indian 
agents dividing up the country, the whole country being divided into agencies 
or local zones for Indian purposes and their local measure of autonomy is under 
the supervision of the Indian agent and the agents are under the supervision 
of headquarters at Ottawa. 

Mr. Ross (Calgary East): Could they hold courts and try people? 

The Witness: I was coming to that, that is the second part of your 
question. No. There is only one law for Indians and f white people in Canada; 
but it is true that in the United States in some parte of the country the Indian 
laws are followed on reservations (as they call them over there — we call them 
reserves here). But there is a good deal of dissatisfaction with that and I would 
like to express the opinion if I may that there would be a great deal of discontent 
and dissatisfaction among, the Indians themselves if they had to be placed 
under special tribal laws which would be open to abuse and in some oases even 
to personal persecution. I think the Indians feel that they Bhould have the right 
to claim, and that they should get the same measure of enlightened justice 
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^ f „, «11 the other inhabitants of Canada. If you 

trough the courts that are open fo a 1 ° would be B very grave step 

Vere to revert to tribal egal P« c »«f' '^r of fact it would only be theory in 
knd injurious to the Indians;. but as a mawer o th u 

jy event that you were going on ^•"V" ,™ r i ega l procedure. The only 
^rly defined jurisprudence among ^/"^/"u'^^the great Indian groups 
,e» I know who have anything »PR"«J^^ hale big Indian populations 
d races of central anti south Amer ca where you ,* wrthe same as are 

wn there and where they ^ ""JJ S> sonVoO.OOO Indians occupying a 

.The Witness: .Not in Canada. 

Mr. MacNicou: No but m New Y ork Ut ^ hich j 

The Witness: In New York state o > authority of Amer can 

large reserve near Buffalo; I c »" n £ "J*?*, tribal justice there and that 
^dure, but I believe there is some f* erc ' 8L ^ me Y icftn official-I think it was 
■re is a Kreat deal of confusion about it. An p American ^^^^y mk that 
C John &. the Indian Commoner* r the ^J*^" t ^ 8Broe 
ed to a lot of difflcu ty ^ere became th^ ,y arc ^ 

cU^SS^ when 11 " nto them ' 

'Mr'nl^NrfJ/Sft Roosevelt, speaking about Indian affairs, 

ed these words:— «, ltjV . r .ti n rule by a federal department 

Certainly the continu ™ * ^nation is incompatible 
over the lives of more th"^^ 1 ^ udertnirtive of the character 
with American ideals of 1 berty. 
and self-respect of a great race. 

ualified really to express a d ^ nl, f ° p ™°" *„ lcm f "everybody experienced in 
Ute«; but I do think I S not be very satisfactory her^ 

ndian administration in Canada that it ^oui" u . Th ere is not 

"or one thing the Indian ^^"Jffif* could properly set up a self- 
he volume of pppulat.on a ?d.° p a ^ U a t d "hey haven't any real system to go on 
mstaininE separate court or judiciary, ana wcy Jt would b p 

TS poA among the 1 roquo.s * Brando rd Xtion would certainly want 
erv sketchy indeed. Ninety-five per cen l la d any litigation to decide rather 
Jo into Brantford to a regular court if *^ me t0 conceive how 

fn to do it by any tribal organisation. It is dl ™ u ' 1 ' , ^ country there 

.tttitedjuJin -° r ssay« .r e b.rinS - 

»n be any » d ^ nt ^^^,Jd states which have very considerable Indian 
lC tions in southwestern United <""»» £ differen t set-up. 
.pulations, and of course there ll wou ' d De J ^ of questions which were 
The CHAin-xM: Now, ^J^^SmS to them. Bhould he go ahead 
pplied te him a«d he has 1*^*™ *™ ^nbew of the committee want te 
PP g ive answer, to those ° u £« ° on f XTuTyour wish? 
some other questions as he goes along, w 

BOOl— • 
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Mr. MacNicol: What is Mr. Maclnoes' special depe^t or jb«Mh? 
The Chairman: He » Secretary of the Indian Affair. Branch. Would you 
go on-, please. 

The Witness: Question No. 8; - 
How many Indians Uke pert in the sdminirtration of the Indian Affairs 

service 

(a) on the reservations c ■ 

(b) at provincial or federal headquartereT 
There are approximately 600, of whom 2 (persons) are at Federal head- 

Quarters VV^ ha™ no information on provincial headquarters because we do 
not have anything to do with the provincial services. There may be some 
Indians employed in them; if that means in the service of the provinces. O 
that *XM St explain that the great majority, 360 of them, are engaged 
£ the fur pSs, tile service which Mr. Allan detailed to you in his evidenc^ 
i might that we did have some Indians in our departmenUl ™*. 
a Tew yeanago, more than we have now. Owing to ^^^'^^ 
♦ion* more attractive offers and opportunities are supplied and, they have been 
k^^lfcTS TpS or Uie^white peoP»c in the civil service have been 
So that possibly after the war when employment conditions change 
a^d labour to not affording such a high premium as it is today, more Indian, 
mav come Uck to our service. Personally, if I may express an opinion on that 
S Mr Chairman it would be this: that Indians as a rule like to ^ away 
X the IndU departmental service and branch out into other fields of 
favour whc£ they are more independent, to where they arc separated from 
Sra^oiated with the supervision of their own people; and on the whole 
I bin-TuTa U betor for them. I think they do better in other departments 
otte^Vmntk* and in other walks of life when they ^ach themseWes 
from the Indian administration and set out without any association of that 
kind to complicate their position, 

Mr. Ross: How many are employed up here at Ottawa? i 
The Witness* I mentioned that there are two. There are just the two. 
Formerly there were four of them, I think. We have not had very many Mo- 
tions for positions from Indians in the office at Ottawa. An Indian has the 
Hume riant as any other member of a community in Canada to participate in 
any civil service competitions and if he is qualified he can be appointed to a 
position in the Department or any other. 

Mr. Ross: But they are not educated sufficiently to qualify them for posi- 
tions in the civil service, are they? 

The Witnksh: The ordinary education on the reserve is such as to carry 
them only through the primary school, but where they show aptitude assistance 
is given to Indian pupils for secondary and higher educations. 

Mr Rosa: Take the reserve at Morlcy, they are not carried through the 
primary schools there in the Indian school at Morley. Let me say first there 
are 153 Indian children of school age on the Stoney Reserve at Morley and only 
100 of them arc attending school; what about the other 63 who are not at school 
at all apparently. 

The Witness: Well now. that comes under a special service in our establish- 
ment, the training services. I think I would have to refer <hat question to Mr. 

Hoey. 

The Chairman; Better leave that for Mr. Hoey. 

Mr. Ross: T would rather have that dealt with now, because we are dealine 
with IndinnP pnd their opportunities. You take in Ws*hin«rton there are 83 
Indians employed in the government service there. They seem to have more 
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cities for advancement Iter, under ^ jj J^^^E 

C ^ making ^Vtf^fi ™k You ..ay « «** 

r P because they are qualified for that woni . ^ ^ ^ proper 

^Ttawa^l submit that ffi^^*** ^ ^ coneider our 

ning to fit them f % 0ttew *;J?ru LH^er questions, 
ok before we attest to answer^ these jrtac q ^ , g 

Mrs. Nielsen : I am very mu c h » ™^ afternoon indicates 

Chlirmun. The statement the £w at Ottawa, they want to 

nitely why more Indiana are not employed e ^ educB t lon . 

fi employment etaewherc They .«» *^, h g J^eir proper place in society 

! fl 5 ? 'TV/res 

8 tffwoTk F tore n that if ^S"^ -^ f » 
-diane becomes really a part o our Mt»£ HungB riana, or any 

e from European- countries; (or . * educated and they are no 

r country of Europe; toeyc^me^ e toey are h 

^i^e^sasso^ ^ — d « from 

jfr It i 8 >— K reVttS te ^£S£Z 

> £- You all know what we . ^J^f^S. and asked that the 
ch various questions that came }«J T ?™™l™&o*e questions, 
le to* qualified prepare themselves *° ""g™ [' nobo ^ ta giving evidence 
WouTd you just answer that qucrtwn, Mr. Hoey. . > n8 ag any f you. 
Tmoment/because all of ^delegation, just eel free 

2.23 asked that seems pertment to hi 

cdiate concern. u t there were 83 people employed 

Mr Hobv Mr. Maclunes . indicated that toere w 

iJ>,t he very misleadihg. He had in m ""V 1 ;" 1 . Rc80urce s. I am 
ta^ver^hi^official in ^_^rSut° titSkh-ta economic adviser 

Mr dm. It U <k< *"?!u.3„r*W.h would illutWU -b.t I 

(Discussion continued off the record.) 

•001— « 
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~ o- v, *.,.„.' xt i ■ hi 'T v o we have fourteen schools with fourteen 

On the Six Nat onr Reser^ we , gix Nationg . office 

teachers all fully ^% hfi ,^ n and T ^ 1 instructor, a graduate of Guelph, is 

the chief clerk is an Indian. The »™mg, j t u inen . who is also in charge of 

WOni The oLlttM*! Might 1 interrupt there for one moment? I sh^djta 

long as he was there. I just wanted to get that on the record. 
Mr. Roes {Middlesex) : Is that active? 

ESS£m£i ask if you are satisfied with the educational facilities 

. , M ''Mr.^HoJr: Will you permit me to answer Mr. Boas', question that I got 
up to answer? . 

Mr. RQ88 (Calgary East): You have not got near It yet 

^r Ross f Calory East): My question is, what about the other 63? . 
. • Mr. Sr B v: r Before I answer that ^^^^ST^ 
there are 153 f^^^^St residential schools. It 

very carefully.- The Morlty buio. is u _ Church of Canada 

i8 operated by the United Xhurch of Canada and tnc u ^cwhat 
in Indian mission work are very ^ Mission Board 

enthusiastic. W« kW «** ft&ISffii^to^^ 1 «^« d 

of the United Church for ^onal a«comin^ti. Home Mission Board of the 
the department. We have had requeste from the Home Miss, 
UnitedChurch for add.t.onal ^omtnodat^ on at Alton. atl^ «J 
doicr. and one places. But the «« "»^ " , jngpector( in his report, 
accommodation there the fact children are not 

has not drawn- our attention to >t lead* "»» D . t . to ^rve in western 
there. I will give you an Wwtt«tk» ^ thatl f Uf ,„ 

Ontario less than a year ago. I said to ™ a*™ .. Wnat r He said, 
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• fa #w the accommodation at Morley of 100 
Morley, but I am inclined te thmk that the jeeomm * ^ . ( 
^nably adequate, Mr. Ross, or I wou.d ^ ^ ^ sumraer 

Mr. MaoN.0*; :It -run. -^Section. 
«?S ^ ; ^fSy te be 153 pupi,s there, and 

Mr. Ho«nf : Yea. • ege other 53 are not attending school, 

Mr. Rosa (Calgary East); And yei _ 

Mr Hoey: That is the census. 

Mr'. MacInnbb: That figure is correct. ^ enum eraU>r goes 

■Mr Horn- I explained that, Mr. Ross. ""V t io attach ail Indiana 

them living in Edmonton. dfj inquirie8 wi th regard to this 

bv the department? Th - • ^ firB t time it was brought 

oy ww « 1 , followed up now. lnis Ul . w e know how 

to i£ Il £LS SKi^i « '! 

anxious the churches are to ac 

"""Mr Robs ^ East): But up to the present ,t 

M/. Hoar: Yes. arrive at the exact figures by to 

Mrs. N.aLaaK: You should be a 

enrolment of pupils- ^J^S Indian families 

Mr. Hoav: No. Only W > _ kindl dlgp o8cd t flwar « g j 8c hool 
the average city, town or village ^very u „ cWoc reserve 

livina ^ their midst When IndianB fron) the e ' ftr y° not fair to 

Board may meet and »V. J^stion in our ( el^ 00 ™ ut I n adty like 
lending our schools and causing ^ ^ tuition But £ ^ ^ 
our own- taxpayers^ ^hey J lQrger places they a e g ^ . 

Brantford or ^"^"^^'there. We have no track J**"*, to Ueep a close. 
Their parent- arc « ^ living . If we kept or attemp do q 

i.nnaial times in wnicii »i »' _ Uvinc off reserves, we w» ... it ), a j 
S on all the 1-^^^^ ^.*£<SRjJi to 
.enior school rtCMfg building. We ^^gg » hR destruction 
twelve rooms. It was a huge pupils immediately I olloa g Ind 
getting Do /on ^ow that there are ^ mwy^ ^ w h 

of the school by fire^ j r bably ,„ the I eu hich we a re living 
absent from the ^serves ^h. ' Urn « 
accommodation for all w ^ caretm ln handling 
are so unusual that vou nav 
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Mr Ross (Calgary Boat): How much is paid to the churches for the. edu- 
cation of the*© children? I suppose the department pays the churches for the 
education of these children? 
, Mr. Hobv: Yea. 

Mr. Ross (Calgary East): How much? 
Mr. Hoey: $165 to $260 per pupil per annum. 
Mr. MacNicol: Per pupil? 
Mr. Hoey: Yes. A per capita grant we call it. 

Mr. Ross (Calgary East): How is it fixed? You say it ranges between 
certain limits. How is that fixed? 

Mr. Hoey: It was fixed a number of years ago by an investigation arid a 
contract was made in the case of each school, the secretary of the Home Mission 
Board 'signing for and on behalf of the school authority of the United Church 
and the deputy superintendent general signing for the department. 

Mr. Ross (Calgary East): How many years Would that be? 

Mr. Hoey: I think that was in 1911. I have a copy here. 

Mr. Ross (Calgary East) : And those are the same figures as were fixed 
at the time of this agreement? 

Mr. Hoey: That was basic. The basic rate was set then and lias been 
modified by investigation, by consultation and by negotiation. Reverend — 

Mr. MacNicol: The United Church? 

Mr. Hoey: 1911. You will see it there (showing). 

Mr. MacNicol: I would not know. 

Mr. Ross (Calgary East): In 1941 what was it fixed at? That is what I 

want to get at. 

Mr. Hoey: Of each school? Norway House school at that time would be 
fixed probably at $100 per capita; because the cost of living increased during 
the last war, and they were paid a cost of' living bonus then. That later was 
added to the per capita grant. Just now I should hastfn to add that in 
addition- 
Mr. Robs (Calgary East): The cost of living has doubled probably since 
1911. 

Mr. Hoey: In the last two years we have been paying them an additional 
$10 grant; and this year the Minister increased it to $15, cost of living bonus t 
in addition to their grant. 

Mrs. Nielsen: When was that done? 

Mr. Hoey: It is in this year's estimates. 

Mrs. Niblskn: It is just in this year'B estimates? 

Mr. Hoby: Yes. 

Mrs. Nielsen: Because I have here a brief, which was submitted by a 
committee of the churches co-operating with the government in Indian education, 
of January last year. They mention this question and they do not seem very 
well satisfied with it. May I just quote from this brief, Mr. Chairman? 
The Chairman: Certainly. 
Mrs. Nielsen: It says here- 
in the days of the depression cuts were made in the per capita and 
were progressively restored, the last restoration of 5% being effective 
January L 1939. This restoration did not last very long, and by uni- 
lateraf action an arbitrary cut in the authorised pupilage was made in 
May, 1940, retroactive from January 1, 1940, so that no school can be 
paid for 100% of its attendance but must be content with a payment 
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of or what ^^ifciacirS 

churches might ™ A f n ^ n **™Jw 2 W <>f attendance docs not seetrrto 
logical, but an arbitrary figure of 92/4/ ^ ^ ft gchool to 

be very logical. ^.fJ^^Jff^'ShwTby the enrolment, but we 
house 100 pupils. It 'V^tht aulho rzed pelage-, the reason being 
Khali pay for only 92-24? "'^"Yn wartime Without discussing the 
that there must be some , rex uction n «™^ t that tho offerers arc 
need of economy, would po >nt out ^ 

either the Indian cM™, wh ° ' m ™. h 'y must devote some of their 
churches who, moved by pity «nd ^P^Zcn have an opportunity 
resources U) seeing to it «*« ™ c l ™£ of the Uind generally known as 
for an education. If the education were o, * * government 

nig her education, ^^Tati! g * * ^eSary education, and that 
.hould remember that *» » •""^ Nations are fighting is being denied 
the very thing for which the ^nitca »aviu : unt hinkable that Indian 
to Indian children. To ^JwiSn ' a id the hurcl.es, which have 
children should be denied *™£™V effort and which have provided 

&r^i» 



^£ E^"^' they should explain it. I received *. same com- 

by tTpub&d 1 rrTt^Si^^^^l thirtiC9 ictT^ 

even in educational effort. Now. theR -v ^ voted {or payment of per 

¥ y JL» 5 their and the fi» m « ^id " What J the sense in voting 

dispose of l ' le, ^ ,: f " jo ' na i ma tter at all. He said^ ™ ^tendance at the 
It was not an ^^°™: T why „ t vote it at 92-24? _ \i«r ax ^ 
money that » never usedT v y durmR the lw«t nc fli( , covcred 

TBBidential schools has not cxcee ^ , me m to the department., i uim , 
T 8 " , j' » That was done. When 1 carni. " . , : an d it was an exceed- 

it did not en^uragc .the WgUW 

to act his attendance up to iw ^ , 
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them an additional $10 per pupil. This year we will pay them $15, and that 
92.24 is restored to 100 per cent in this year's estimates. 

Mr. MacNicol: That is the residential school that you are talking about? 

^tr. Hoey: Yes. 

Mrs. Nielsen: There is one other point about' the education of these Indian 
children that I should like to mention. I can remember talking last Bummer, 
when I went back .from* Winnipeg, to an archdeacon of the English church who 
was looking after Indiau affairs and schools and I was somewhat appalled at 
his attitude. He is a very fine person, and I do not want to say anything against 
him, but it was an attitude that I have heard expressed by others. He complained 
of the numbers of girlB whom they educate in their schools, and then he said, 
"Of course, we train them and we feel that they are best fitted for domestic 
service." He said, ''We send these girls into, good homes." And he said, "After 
a while they learn how to keep house nicely, but then eventually they marry 
and go back injto the reserve, and you should just see their homes after a little 
while." It seemB to me that there is something wrong with our whole attitude 
towards these young girls. Why should Indian girls be more fitted for domestic 
service than any other type of girl? Why should we not endeavour to fit these 
young girls to take their part in the usual life of the country and to go into 
the various forms of service? 

Mr. MacNicol: I say that too. 

Mrs. Nielsen: 1 am very much opposed to the idea of just educating the 
Indian people to take on the rough kind of work. Why not give them every 
opportunity and facility Jf they are capable of absorbing it? There will always 
be a certain percentage who will not be capable of absorbing it, the same as 
there is a certain percentage of our own people not capable of absorbing such 
education. But I do not like the attitude that so many people seem to have 
towards the Indian people, that they will educate them to a certain limit, and 
then if they go* back to the reserve after that, it is through some fault of the 
Indians themselves. I do not believe that it is. The reason why many of these 
girls who have been brought up in fairly decent homes and taught- domestic 
service revert back to perhaps slatternly sort of women when they go back 
to the reservation is thai they have not the economic means of keeping a home. 
It is not any fault of the Indians themselves. 

Mr. Rickaro; What can you do about it? 

Mrs. Nielsen : Break down a lot of prejudice, and see that the Indian people 
have the same right of employment as anybody else; see that the girls do 
not have to go back to the reserves but that gradually the younger generation 
of the Indian people are absorbed into the life of Canada, that they live in 
oitiea like the rest of us. They do not have to go back to the reserves. A lot 
of people seem to think they will always have to live there, that you cannot do 
anything with them. But I think that, speaking of that younger generation of 
Indian people, we should bring them up to take their part in the general life 
of this country and forget about the reserves. 

Mr. Rickahd: Yes. But they want to get married and go back to the 
reserves. 

Mrs. Nielsen: I think that is because they feel a lot of people would wish 
to have them there, that there is antagonism against them, and that they do not 
get the Bamc opportunity for jobs as other people do. 

Mr. Rickahd: That bears out what I said at the last meeting or previously, 
that after these girls or Indians are taken to a certain point, they automatically 
go back to their, regular routine and drift back there again. 

Mr. Ross (Calgary East): That is because they are treated as inferiors. 
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& m.c N1 co L: That , £ s srr-i&t^ 

many of these reserves I «r £ ™ " V t ,e £ big , school. I visited the 
Muricey. That is one of he bt.ghtost. 1 » » , not but anyway the day 
Muncey school; whether it tn0 school. One of the 

1 was there there were a number ot g.r.s z ghp . g b k 

teachers said to me, "Look at that young w .. Why ?" She said, "She 

oVr home on the reservation this ™ ld j ™ e told me where she 

Is finished l^^*'1!SL^AWJ^ff« *» d the C, ll ef 
lived but I couldn't find the home 1' her ^ ^ p(itu ^ 

told me where she lived. 1 wen to toto. £ « ^ {or j , md gon e 

girl was there by that hhe Im 1 ^ > f _ To my terrific 

to the council ball and talked to i Ld 8Pe n perhaps two hours earlier in the 
amazement, there* was the girl that nouse lliat I do not believe, 

residential school, and she now Wtme »« Thc faU d 

was over fifteen by eighteen ,a ;« c j;~„ ,^ exact number of ch ldren; 
thc mother were there, and I have tn ^ m - lw0 bu nks in this 

perhaps there- were four or h vc n ^ in c . n ^ bunk an d all the children -stent 
SMS o^ffi *3 - a nice bedroom in the college 

StaST ft*S °n g the floor when she £hoj. 

It' A"2£ « the school Mr Ross has b'cen telkjng 
Vut^fU^i^^^- 11 « -apitel S-t-a-l-e-y, is ,t not? 

and ^^^A^Z^^ J- p 

8 ?; jlst is: tSssS^i * 80 * n 10 hiBher 

tion. Would she havejieen inclined to do^.t? ^ Qf ^ who 

Mr. MacNicol: She might not. There migni 
would be inclined to do bo. inclined to go back to where she started. 

Mr. R.CKAHO- She wou!d be more .ndw ed te go n i may ^ aU wrong . 
From what I can gather that is the attitude o v Moraviantown. 

Mr. MacNicol: Take the next reservation w e>t oi ,^ ^ 
I take an- interest in Moraviantown and 1 aii « P « c lwlianB haV c an 
nterest In it. The Moraviantown band of the ™awa ^ in a n my 
exceUcnt and successful teacher one tfthe best I ha ^ fc cd 
travels, Mr, Fred J. * f became nurses They are both 
tion There were two girls left that sinooi » ^ Cana d a nursing? t,an 

n Detroit nursing. 1 ask, "^Z^nZu tZ^ or would they f into 
wenot get them .into ^ of ^^jTes the department follow up 
Indian hospitals? 'hat 1 °" " "\ . , to be a nursp? 
a case like that where an Indian ^ ™ ™ ^ we Uave had twenty-two 
Mr Hoby: Dr. Moore will ^wer that^ dui ^ on , one 

Indian^ graduate within > the taj % <J^ t \^ is in They sung 
in the service now, and Dr. Moore u mm gfrvice We had a very 

leave and get married. You_ o.ianot l»eP graduated in veterinarian science^ 
hrilltant sUident from the Six Nations who g^ immediatcl foltewmg h« 
He had specialised m the ?*^°lr* J ' a i a „d government. We reier uj 
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freedom you and I have. They can become full-fledged Canadian citixens 
overnight if they want to. 

Mr. Rickard: You cannot make the government or a department respon- 
sible for what they do after they leave school. 

Mr. Hoot: Not very well; we have 86 young men and women at high 
school courses this year, and we have not turned down a single request for a 
tuition grant to assist a pupil going on to high school or .college for the last five 
years. < < , 

Mr. MacNiool: I wrote for one recently myself, and you did ferant it: 

Mr Hoby: I think you will readily appreciate why that grant was ques- 
tioned by the agent. We have taken the stand that an Indian girl in order to 
be a success as a stenographer should have at least junior matriculation before 
she goes into a business college. This girl had only taken grade nine and 
had not finished it. We doubted the wisdom of making a grant but after you 
spoke on her oehalf we paid the tuition, but we have not refused a single case 
in recent years. Perhaps our Indian agent* should go out into the highways 
and byways and compel them to go on to high school and vocational courses. 
I do not know. 

Mrs. Nibusbn: You spoke about the Indians having freedom and not 
being wards of the government. In my opinipn they hav6 the same kind of 
freedom that there is when men are free to sleep under bridges if they wish to 
do so, or dn park benches. I notice in this church brief here they Bpeak about, 
the very poor attendance in the day Bchoolfl. This is only the Protestant 
churches, and I do not know about the Catholic at all, but it saya that the 
enrolment in the day schools is roughly 8,427 and the average attendance ia 
5,949 or roughly 70 per cent. Then,- later on I think they have the very best 
sentence in their whole brief and one which I think is the kernel of the whole 
problem. They say among Indian people, "There ia no pressure of public 
opinion which looks onilleteracy as a disgrace nor can either the Indian parent 
or the Indian child be as sure as the white that education is likely to be of any 
economio advantage". They do not oare about education. Many of them feel 
why should they care, and go back to the reservation. I think that is our fault 
because we have not made it as easy for them 'as it is for our own people to get 
out into ordinary civilised life. 

Mr. Rickard: But the point is what can the department do or the officials 
of the department in regard to that very thing? 

Mrs. Nielsen: I think it needs a whole change of policy with regard to 
Indian people, a complete change of policy towards them. Nothing short of 
that will overcome the difficulty. I think we need to revise it. After all, our 
ideas and the policy of the government arc still in the horse and buggy stage 
and the rest 6f the world has gone by. We need to revise government policy 
on things like this periodically. I have no quarrel with the officials of the 
department. I think they are doing the best they can under the circumstances, 
but I think that with an enlarged and advanced policy all government officials 
would have a marvellously easier time carrying it through. As it is now I 
think you are stymied. You are on a leash. You cannot do many things you 
think should be done. I think you need a complete revision. 

Mr. Hoby: We have* been living in very unusual times. Since 1930 until now 
we have passed through the depression first, of all and now we are in the war. 
Perhaps the regular services have not received the attention to which they were 
entitled. Without attempting to speak personally in any objectionable sense I 
just want to say that my present assignment is the toughest task that I ever 
undertook, and I would be the happiest man in Canada if I were relieved of it 
to-morrow. I am not speaking that way for effect. 

Mr. MacNicol: You have done very well before the commit in*. 
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Mr Hofy • It is the toughest task I have ever ' 
coura^ng^ere is no sense V appreciation, no sense of recognition. 

Mr MacNicol: Y"-^ 

Mr. Hoby: By anybody. I got a ttwat "j»JJ?» . Bnd Mnt it 

tt£^&&W&* * vote of - rcciation riB,,t 

henS M, MacNicol: 1 think 

had an opportunity »'^ th ' 8 p ^cnuf e£aS come in and they are very 
against. Every year the departmental cm w p CT |, ap9 you have not been 
nfeagre. Very likely you do ^ J? ffl be done yourself . 

asking the government to do what you i wouia a , map has a sense 

Mr. How: It is not an casy^tl ^. M «JJ* C N«« • > riod hke 

of responsibility to say just how «™^» ■ h ° u £ not an eaay thin g for me to 
this when we are fighting for our sun iyai. {m ^ d 

make up my mind and say flippantly, ,.™ n the se matters rather seriously, 
a million dollars for the other thmg^I ^ n ^ d „ 

I think this « the VT^^^J^ affairs ,„ this country was influenced to 
I think the policy in resect to Ind an _ an a^rs di8Bp pearing. A very out- 
some extent by the hought hat tl e red n an w W^- l ^ y 
standing member of the Anglican church sam dua „ ^imilated and the 
department, "The bettor Indians will * 'hlcro a few decades 

others are dying off. There is, not g oi. g to be any^ ^ utation on thc No rth 
from now." What are the ^ u »> '■£"L > i l „ ^an any other racial group. • 
American continent is "T^^^t&l andVunited States? 

'rate of 300 additional pup'l»- . . , 

Mr. MacNicol: Are you able to get teachers? 

Mr. How: Not fully qualified teachers _ ^ Qf ^ 

Mr. MacNicol: For instorice w< ^gf^'STi. school, but 1 
time, and Tom Lamb's school lorn r >^< M be the reBg0 n for that? 

believe it was closed for most of a year, wn at ^ ^ 

Mr. flow: Failure V'-^rumS ought that they could render greater 

?SH^W'. ^^."^^ -eyour schoo," What 
can you say to a girl like that? „ gt I believe 

• Mr. MacN,ool: Perhaps ^ tove^^toWj ou t 
the AngUcan clergyman /*™?^™Ttte A™™ Perhaps 
turn would be appointed by the ^msni ^ go a , aouw 

Mr. HSv: We have done J-^jUS ttZ*** * 
with the exception of about a dosen. 
teachers where we have faitad. • 

The Chairman: Any further question 
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Mr. Rickard: It is the same thing in regard to teachers for white people. 
You have not got them to-day. They are going into war industry, war work, 

Mrs. Nielsen: Are you satisfied with the idea of residential schools? For* ' 
my own part I have a feeling; that a lot of these Indian children put in resi- 
dential schools stay there for so many years, their lives become very ordered 
and they are more or less divorced from their hoirtes. Were theae children in a 
day school they would absorb certain things about nutrition and diet and they 
would go home and talk it all over with their mothers. They would be taught 
little things about cleanliness. They would go home and tell it to their mothers) 
With a day school system a great deal of the education which we are giving 
to the children would go out at the same time to Uie parents instead of having 
children go from residential schools back to these awful hovels. You would 
educate the parents and the children together. I am very much in favour of 
the day school in preference to the residential school. I do not like' residential 
schools at alL They segregate the children and lose a great deal of the value 
of the education. I do not think they arc half as good. 

Mr. Hoby: I have tried to "keep an open mind on the Indian day and 
residential school. People who perhaps have not had as much to do with both 
as 1 have can dismiss the matter just in a sentence that the residential schools 
arc no good, but they use language considerably more forceful than that. We 
have $12,000,000 invested in residential schools. I have been losing schools at 
the rate of one a year, the Alberni school, File Hills school, Caughnawaga. I 
have not got the replacements, but what is the use of worrying about it? For 
the time being I am primarily interested in getting the Indians to schools, day 
or residential schools. With the few years I have I think that is my task. I 
think we are outgrowing out Indian residential Bchools. We have been discussing 
the advisability of closing the Mount Elgin residential school. 
Mr. MacNicol: Then what would you do? 
Mr.. Hue*: Establish day schools as Mrs. Nielsen says. 

Mr. MacN^ool: A public school under the control of the government, take 
it from the church? 

Mr. "Hoby: Oh xfo t not necessarily; I cannot see much advantage in that. 
If you. will read the Act it is a separate school system. We are not permitted 
to send non-Catholics to — 

Mr. MacNicol: To a public school? 

Mr. Hoev: If you will read the Act you will see what it is. 

The Chajhman: You do npt send non-Catholics to a Catholic school? 

Mr. Hoby: And vise versa. I hope I am not expressing government policy. 
I shourd like to see residential schools slowly and gradually closed as the 
Indians outgrow their need for them. I think you will always need a few for 
orphans and children from disrupted homes. I should like to take a number of 
them like the Brandon residential school and perhaps the Sault Ste. Marie school 
and turn them into high schools for the education of Indians from twelve 
onward to twenty. 

Mr. MacNicol: Now you are talking. 

Mr. Hoby: And vocational instruction, elementary agriculture, domestic 
science and the like. Then, I should like to establish day schools on a little 
different basis to the basis on which they operate now. I should like to put a 
man and his wife in charge "of an Indian day school with a good residence, 
but I would not call him a day school teacher at all. I would say, "You are a 
welfare and training worker; you are going to work here not ten months in 
the year but twelve months in the year less your three weeks holidays". I 
would make him a civil servant. 

Mr MacNicol: Why only three weeks holidays? 
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e sssrws r- ». m .™* * **• - * 

ib an ambitious girl off the reserve, sne siari i » B to get a school- 

starts, to grow .he goes away ior he hoh^ys . 1 * u l ^ c , . f 

master and his w.fe to i place in charge f^^ ^ officer8 . Thereby they 
them under the Ciyi bervice nci »» ghould be eligible for 

would become eligible s^™ 1 Zincei the* dominion where teachers 
superannuation. I do not know of «y F™™ <* » claB8ified as temporary em- 

ftnd ,Worethey arc not 

^'SX^tTn^Ch^. there is a very vital point that 

should ^^wVwartoTrto this committee that I do not want * be 
Mr. Hoey: And I want t^ o s ay to i continucs vou * r c going to get the 

^Wt^l^-^^ 1 ^ resets. There is no escape 
from that. f ._ p _ mmon a *o vour minister that some- 

be given consideration. I do not ^ n ^ ( ° ma t c lU P at Announcement to-morrow, 
material difference if the m *U were n but T do think It would 

Mr. MacNicol: Have you in I^j"^-" * have been there and I have 
that is seventy-five mtfea J^^hc looked to me to be a very bright 
met the Indian girl teacher at that sctionL r>i ^ u and her husband was 

type of woman. It was a Rouble «J~>. ^ room8 and „he the teacher in the 
there and was he the WBcner 
other ? 

Mr. Hoby: Yes. , . , Indian school in control 

Mr MacNicol: 1 was greatly pleased to find an 

^^i^^^^^ that coniinuity ofteach,nB 

service, is a very important factor. _ re8t) ect to the ordinary country 

Mr MacNicol: What is the record ^ M ^^. h he lives on Highway 

vmra and that might be a long time. , fifteen ycftrfl . 

^a&ss - ~-= v. r «- ~ 

would itT 
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Mr. Hoey: Yea, to combine welfare and training; and with that they would 
look rafter the dispensing of medicines and the preparation of the noon-day 
lunch. • 

Mrs. Nielsen: You do some of that already, do you not? 

Mr. Hoey: Yes, but it should be cVordinated. We distributed 90 tons of 
vitamin biscuits with respect to which Dr. Moore has the records, for use in 
connection with the noon-day lunches; but I have the feeling that at the present 
time the lunches are not as well prepared as they should be, or as they would 
be prepared by . say mature persons. 

Mrs. Nielsen: I think you have touched on a very important point there, 
I think that is something which should receive more attention. 

Mr- Hoey: My experience in Manitoba was — I provided the noon-day 
lunch for children in the south-west part of the province — that the time taken 
up by the average teacher in the preparation of that lunch was out o£ proportion 
to its importance. They put it on at 10 o'clock and serve it at 12 o'clock and 
wash up until 4 o'clock, and he has not much time to teach. If you had a man 
and hip wife in charge of that school, he could dispen#3 medicine and he could 
dispense relief to the aged and infirm and he could act on the whole as a sub- 
agent, and he .could encourage gardening and things of that kind. 

Mr. MacNicol: And his wife could be sent during the summer holidays at 
the government expense to summer school where she could take training which 
would qualify her in nursing duties. 

Mrs. Nielsen : And you would have to pay them a better salary than you do 
to ordinary teachers. 

Mr. H.»ly: I think they would be entitled to it, living in surroundings that 
are not always changing. I do not think an Indian school on the average 
reserve is a job for a teen-age girl teacher. I think we should have teachers in 
there who are going to stay. No doubt Mrs. Nielsen having been a teacher like 
myself will agreoe with me in this — the man who taught at the school which I 
attended retired after I came out to this country following fifty, years of 
service in that one rural school; and 1 assure you that he was one of the most 
highly esteemed men in the community. 

Mr. MaoNiool: That is in the Old Country, that is not in Canada. 

Mr. Hoey: No, that is not in Canada. 

Mrs. Nielsen : Give them a good enough salary and they will stay. 

The Chairman: I do not want to interrupt too m'ich. This is all extremely 
interesting but there is a question in my mind as to whether we have not had 
sufficient information perhaps on this particular phase of the matter. Should 
we not go on to some other topic for discussion? I am not interfering, I am 
just bringing to your mind that it is approaching five and we have other questions 
to take up. Dr. Moore is here and I think the committee would like to hear 
from him in connection with the health and welfare of the Indians. I just 
wanted to bring that to your attention. Yes, Mr. Ross? 

Mr. Ross: Coming back to the Stoney Indian Reserve, I understand that 
the government pays, for the tuition of the students, the boys and girls there 
$170, plus $15 cost of living bonus. 

Mr. Hoey: Yes, that would be right. I thing I have the figure* in here. 

Mr. Rosa: Is that enough to pay for the board and tuition of Qicse children? 
I am told that the churches who run these schools and I am not referring now 
particularly to this government — the churches who run these schools have to put 
up another $100 a head for the students because that is not enough to run these 
schools. I was wondering if yon had heard any complaints to that effect, or if 
that would be correct? 
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Mr Hoey * I would be surprised if the churches put up that much, but the 

ment and the amount contributed by tne m 198l »" » * « oases— I do not 

Mr rU But they do contribute something. I submit, Mr. Chairman, 
waVdhe is responsible for the ward all the way .through. 

ward he ib respuneiuit: ., - j . statement a few minutes 

Mr. ^^^J. P ^^i^^^^^ t^ ioy^nmtat. I want 
ago that you were ^^"/S'^^ito BraatfoSd Reserve I under- 

2ff^SS^SS^S — owning U-fc^J™ 
with all modern facilities; are they citisens in tne true sense ,ui 

""m, MacNicol: Tba. Ik* «™ » <"» »""• W ">« »""»■ 

Cnfr Mr n McDoNAU>: Well then, in the light of that another question arises to 
m y mh^hat percentage have taken advance of^T 

. Mr. MacInnb.: A small percentage ^^^^^tv then lose the 
that it is a financial considerataon. Upo n enf ranch %™*£% ivm by leg al 

^^^^^^^^^^ **» *» " 
long as they continue to be Indians. 

(Statement continued off the record.' , ong 
1 have been in the department for w , uU l like to express to 

aviation with Indians in all part* o Bn individual is equal 
vou my very deep belief that the Indian «^ ^ ^ tentift uties and peti- 
te the individual of any other race in t j d ' not ihin k there » any 
WIWM his mental, ri3taa Wjd « ^gSBf" 6M< as. a public speaker, as 
doubt about that at all ; whethe -it » m the artist c ^ ^ ^ r)0 yo „ 
a professional man or as a bus mess man o r ^ Rtt!ervc and of 

happen to know that the Ir«,ums Indian* oMhe c ^ ■ t , r d? 

the 8t Regis nearby are the most skiucu »i ^ ,c ped to build the 

rU they helped to put up the . toprc SW. Bur. "gfcJJftSS, Fall^ they 
OoWen Gate Bridge they ^^^m^^S and so on and so on? 
helped to put »P the Bw « er S L W . K J, „lZ "not so easy to get some of th*W 
E^n during the depression wh« > lob T * t { n them 
people were getting as high as $20 a day w™ „ ()Vpr t1lP . No rth American 
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British Columbia. I will tell you some amaaing things. Of course there are 
lean years But in 1941 and 1942 for example, which were big years in the 
fisheries they made large profits. Do you knorw that the Indian outfits with tweir 
(talmon trawlem-you ought to see them; they are the finest of boate, with copper 
painted bottoms; you could eat your lunch off the decks, they keep them so 
clean— made as much as $300 to $400 for a crew of about 5 men, m a single 
night in fishing for salmon off the Queen Charlotte islands? A case was brought 
to my attention by the Department of Fisheries where a member of a crew, one 
of the crews of the salmon fishing outfit on a boat from British Columbia, 
happened to-be only a twelve-year old boy. He was available to work on the 
winch and to help bring the salmon in. His cut of -the pronto- for two months' 
operations was, what do you suppose? If I told you two or three hundred dollars, 
you would think-that was a tremendous amount for a twelve-year-old boy. 
It was $3,600 for two months' work. That shows you how the Indians share in 
big prosperity when it comes along with the other sections of the community. 
There was a time twentv-five or thirty years ago in the big fish run years in 
British Columbia when all the Indians along the northwest coast were rich from 
the fishing enterprise. That shows you what economic and commercial possi- 
bilities the Indians have. I took two distinct arid different classes of employ- 
ment fishing on the high seas and structural steel work in the skyscraper 
canyons of New York. Those are two widely differentiated fields of employ- 
ment and vet the Indians were able to excel m both. There is fair proof that 
the Irdian can get along pretty well if he is out on hie own and uses his own 
self-reliance and initiative; but it is very true that there is a depressing and 
retarding reserve psychology, a sub-standard economy. • • 

. Mr. McDonald (Pontiae) : Would you call it an inferiority complex? 

Mr. MacInnes: Yes, it is. It is more than that. It is a dependency 

complex. 

Mr. MacNicol: Before you leave that, how do you account for the Indians 
being so alert and so smart in structural steel? 

Mr. MacInnes: That is. a mystery. It seems a strange thing that when 
the white men came to Manhattan island three hundred years ago, -they drove 
the Indians away into the bush and bought the island for a couple of cases 
of rum. Then later on, when they wanted to put up one-hundred storey buildings, 
they had to get those very same Indians back to build them for them. Is 
that not a strange thing? It is a mystery, I could not explain it at all. 

Mr. MacNicol: Their heads do not apparently get diwy at such £reat 
heights. 

Mr. MacInnbb: They are apparently very steady and their nerve is very 
good at those lieights. It is not all the Indians. It is just this particular 
race of Iroquois who seem to have that particular adaptation to that trade. 

Mr. Ross (Calgary East) : Are not other tribes of Indians gifted? 

Mr. MacInnes: In other directions, of course. Mr. Allan has explained 
to you how they exccll as trappers, and there are various things that the Indians 
are good at. I certainly do not need to enlarge upon what Misa Moodie told 
you about native art. 

Mr. Ross {Calgary East) ; You have pointed out that the Indians are 
capable of doing great things. 

Mr. MacInnes: Yea. 

Mr. Ross (Calgary East) : But we have not got those great things from tfee 
Indians yet. As Mrs. Nielsen said a few minutes ago, we are in the horse and 
buggy days so far as the Indians are concerned. We need a new policy. 

Mr. MacNiool: We need more money to spend. That is one of the troubles. 
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Mr Robs (Calgary East) : I think we all sympathise with you people who 
are official Sg to carry' out your duties as best you can. It ,s the policy 
of the government that it seems to me needs revising. 

Mr. MacInnes: Well, yes. . . . u . . ' L^M** 

Mr McDonald {Pantiac): Do you not think there might be BomethmK 

smtss? « Stew srstffAts ss 

*3,60O. ' . 

Mr. MacInnes: That is a freak case. . . ■ ... 

Mr McDonald (Pontiae) : The fact remains that these people are get ng 
money What are they doing with it? Why do they not advance themselves 
like other people do? 

Mr. MacInnes: Some of them do and others do not 

Mr. McDonald (Pontiae) : Take the case I cited of these Indians m Brant- 
ford. Why do they not accept the full responsibilities of citieenship? 
' Mr. MacInnes: I told you why. 

Mr. MacNicol: They have made a lot of progress, 

Mr McDonald (pZtiac) : I think the thing should be the other way around. 
They should be brought to depend more on themselves. 

Mrs Nielsen: The one example given of a boy earning money like , that » 
really unfair because the proportion of Indians who are abU s to « tmogjT Kg 
that must be very small. You speak about the Six Nation^ 
are down in a part of the country where they come into cl °^.5>nt»<* ™«> J™ 
white Tan tJJc Indians in my part of the country are so different there you 
could hardly class them in the same group at all. , ^, . 

Mr MacInnes: No. But the whole Indian population on the northwest 
coast of British Columbia, numbering some 10,000, are m the way of mak >»g 
KJtomeTttS are making a much higher average income ajnong the fishermen 
511 ffirt British Columbian coast than is made by civil servants in 

^Mr. McDonald (Pontiae): It is not the amount of money that they earn. 
It is how much of it do they save and will they do that? 

Mr. MacInnes: Does that not apply to other people as well? 

Mrs. N.elsen: They are no different from us. How much of* your mdemnity 

do you save? 

Mr. McDonau) {Pontiae) : More than you do. 
Mr*. Nielsen: You are lucky. 

The Chaikman: Order please. \y 
M,,Mac N .ool:J^ 

these big steel Gildings 
Mr MacInnes: The Caughnawaga and St. Regis Indians have supplied 600 
to 700 men to that trade. 

Mr. MacNicol: Steel erectors? 

Mr. MacInnes: Working on that and associated trades, 
if* MArNiooL- Would some of them be foremen? t 

Bridge Company foreman a \Lachme is a Cauglina^aBa i ^ ^ 

•001-4 
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With all that success, there is still that dead weight on the Indian on the 
reserve The reserve was not established for the purpose of coralhng the Indian 
or curbing his liberty or making him uncomfortable. It was established to 
nrovide for him a place where he could be protected against despoliation and 
exnloitation It was a sincere and good move, and it was for a good reason 
that it was done But while it may be still necessary as a protective measure in 
western Canada where die Indians have only been 75 years or leas ui contact 
with whites to any extent, where they have not really overcome the first shock 
of their contact with civilisation, on the other hand, in eastern Canada, where 
the Indians have been in organized districts and familiar with the nvhifce man and 
white man's ways and general life of the community for 200 to 300 years, there 
does not seem to be any justification for our staying in the Indian reserve 
business. It is retarding them. Its value is weakening. It is like the child who 
has passed the weaning stage. If you try to keep him pap fed from then on, he 
will sicken and deteriorate. Those Indians in eastern Canada who make up 
about more than one-third of the total Indian population; nearly 40 per cent, I 
would say should be divorced from the reserve system entirely and put on their 
own It is their only salvation. In eastern Canada we should be climbing out 
of the Indian reserve problem instead of digging ourselves into it. The trouble 
is that some of us who are officials are so engrossed with our troubles that we 
are inclined to look down into the hole instead of up out of it, you see; and I 
think perhaps we have got to a certain degree of stagnation such as Mrs. Nielsen 
has mentioned, and that it would be good if we had a litUe push from the 
legislative body to do something fairly drastic to speed up in the process of 
making the Indians a regular part of the Canadian community, without any 
separate, and what I have referred to a? a substandard special status. Do you 
know that in Quebec there are reserves where there is hardly a person with a 
dark complexion, where many of the people have red hair, blue eyes, freckled 
faces and speak French. Some of them have French namea and some of them 
have Scotch names. There is nothing to suggest Indian about them, and yet 
„hy a legal fiction, which is really Gilbertian, they are maintained as Indians 
under the Indian Act. They are not Indians. They are just an ordinary 
French-Canadian village like any other village in Quebec. Yet they are under 
government tutelage — I will not use the word "wardship" because it is a little 
misleading, because wardship has a very specific meaning in ordinary law which 
does not apply to the Indian status. But they are under a kind of tutelage 
which is absolute nonsense in their case. 



to? 



Mr. McDonald (Pontine) : Ie that Ancienne-Lorette that you are referring 



Mr. MacInnbs: Yes. 

Mr. Rickahd: Is that because they have married Indians? 

Mr. MacInnbs: No. It is because their male ancestors from far back were 
reputed to be Indians. That reserve is made up of Hurons who were survivors 
of the mission of Lalemant and Brebceuf who were brought over to Quebec by 
the French miseionnaries 300 years ago— there are a couple of hundred of them 
living there — they have been bred absolutely white. They are completely 
miscegenated. There is no trace of Indian about them. Yet they talk about 
their Indian rights and their ancient Indian history. One of their number who 
styles himself sb leader of all the Indians of Canada, who iB going to bring a 
big convention of Indians here, Jules Sioui, is no more of an Indian than I am; 
not nearly so much so, to my mind. I am sure I have a lot more Indian about 
me than he has. That is where you get into the farcical aspect of the situation. 

Mr. MacNicol: I am an honorary chief of a Delaware Indian tribe and my 
niece said to me on the occasion I was thus honoured that if my eyes were only 
dark I would look more like one. 



* <> 
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The Chairman : Are there any questions that any member of the com- 
mittee wishes to ask? If not, I shall ask Dr. Percy Moore to tell us something 
about medical conditions and what the department is doing, or may do, for 
the Indians. Dr. Moore? 

Dr. Moored Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to discuss some of the problems in connections with the health of the 
Indians of Canada. Now, there were some questions' which I have read, but I 
do not think they are Very specific. Any specifics* questions that may be 
addressed to me, I will endeavour to answer them to the best of my ability. , 

Mr. MacNicol: My question has to do with several remote Indian reserva- 
tions which are quite a long distance away from civilization, as we understand 
it I visited one such reservation and 1 asked the chief, "When the Indian 
agent arrives here, who comes wjth him?" He said, "The doctor comes,with him 
or the nurse, and others'*. Some doubtless who should not be allowed on the 
reservation at all when the Indians are getting their. treaty money. Hangers-on 
should be kept off at the time of the treaty money disbursement Now on this 
particular reservation several people had died lately and I asked the chief why 
the doctor did not look them over when he was here. The chief answered that 
the doctor comes in with the Indian agent. Now, this particular agent came 
in by a Diesel engine boat, because he had to go quite a piece to get there. 
The chief said that the doctor comes in with the Indian agent and goes out 
with him, remaining for a period possibly running from morning till afternoon 
On that reservation there were— I am now speaking from memory— perhaps 50 
people. Now, isn't it a physical impossibility for any doctor to examine that 
number of Indians in a few hours' time? 

Dr. Moore: Quite, sir. 

Mr. MacNicol: Then, what would you suggest? 

Dr Moore: If I might be permitted to enlarge on what our facilities are, 
I would tell vou what I think we probably should do. I might cite some of the 
more acute and pressing problems in connection with health f.^^^ 
among the Indians. I know'the problem of which you speak. Unfortunately 
it is not confined' to one reserve. It is quite general. Our health services vary 
from adequate and complete health service m some areas- 
Mr. MacNicol: You said adequate? 

Dr Moore- Yes. "adequate* to almost nothing in others, in the more 
unsettled areas. In some of the areas which have been under discussion we have 
health services as have many rural districts, such as the Brantford 
reserve, and the same at Caughnawaga and St. Regis. 

Mr MioNiool: They have a very nice little hospital there. 
Dr' Moore: We operate, in all, some fifteen hospitals, and our services 
ranee from that all the way to the more remote areas, say to Island lake, Where 
there are 1,100 Indians, and we have not even got a resident nurse. 
Mr. MacNicol: Why is there not a resident doctor there? 
Dr Moore: We have not got the facilities for it, The closest doctor to that 
place is at Norway House, which is roughly 300 miles across the hinterland. 

Mr MacNicol: If the department or you should recommend to tbe ^ nnmster 
to bring in an estimate and include in that estimate provision for a doctor ^for 
that reserve and tJic cost of putting up a residence for lnm to live in, the house 

W ° U ?C that I am still in the department at 

can sunoW Tat type of service, because, to my mind, we are at P^ fc *™ 
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or from Montreal. But, in the north country, the poor Indian has not got the 



t . Mr. Rickahd: Can you get the doctors? 

Dr. Moore: No, we cannot. We are faced with a necessity right now. One 
of our young men, a very bright man, has enlisted, and he has left a forty-bed 
hospital ,and 2,000 Indians, and we cannot , replace him. 

Mr. Rickard: In other words, even if we did pass such an estimate through 
the House of Commons it would not do much good, because you cannot get 
replacements. 

Mr. MacNicol: I have in mind the little church at Fort a la Corne. There 
are a number of graves around the church and I looked at the ages on the 
crosses and far too many ran around two to three to five ami less than 20 years 
of age. Their deathsewere due mostly to tuberculosis trouble. Is there any 
possible way or any possible thing we can do to save the Indians from that 
awful scourge? 

Dr. Moorb: I have some figures from British Coliimbia, showing the total 
deaths due to tuberculosis there in 1943. The grand total was 583, of which 
186 were from among the Indians. There were 397 of all other races who died, 
but 186 Indians. In terms of mortality rates, which are usually expressed in 
terms of 100,000 population, that gives an Indian rate of 691 deaths, per 
100,000, per year, compared to 47 for all others. That is about seventeen times 
as high. I think it works out to a comparable figure for the rest of Canada. 
Our death rate from tuberculosis is from ten to fifteen times as high as among 
the white races. 

Mr. Rickard: And how do you explain that? 

Dr. Moore: There is more than one possible explanation. Any new race 
is very susceptible when it first comes into contact with a new disease. For 
example, when you take the case of measles you get an appalling death rate 
through measles in the case of Indians in remote areas, such as the Yukon and 
in British Columbia and along the Alaska highway. In .one place there have 
been fourteen epidemics, and every one has taken a toll of deaths. So it is 
with tuberculosis. With a weakened people, the Indian who has not been 
exposed previously is very likely ^to contract tuberculosis. When they get the 
disease Bret they react differently than does a type that is familiar with it 
over a series of years. The newer ones will have running sores. Now, after 
several generations of contact with the disease, you get more pulmonary cases 
rather than glands and bones and joints. They will die with consumption, of 
course. Another factor which we have to consider is that among the Indians the 
death rate from tuberculosis is more than ten times as high in the case of the 
northern Indians than it is with those living more to the south, nearer farming 
communities. We think the factor may be one of nutrition or malnutrition and 
we are making a study of it at the present time. The southern Indian eats more 
the type of food that we eat, such as vegetables, dairy products, And etc., and 
examination shows no more marked evidence of deficiency diseases than you 
will find throughout all of rural Canada. But in those northern places, you 
find Buch appalling conditions. Every deficiency disease that is known is there. 
Not frank scurvy, or beriberi, or pellagra; but the ground for them is there 
and conditions are verging on them. 

I have here a report which we prepared, starting in 1942. Two eminent 
international authorities on nutrition volunteered, through the good offices 
of the Hudson's Bay Company, and arrangements were made to give them a 
grant in the way of aerial transportation. In all, some 400 Indians were 
examined, and we set up the study. 

The Chairman: Put it on the record. 
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Dr. Moorb: 



REPORT OF THE NUTRITIONAL EXPEDITIONARY COMMITTEE 

In 1942 a study was made by Dr. Percy Moore, Acting Medical Super- 
intendent, Indian Affairs Branch, Dr. H. D. Kruse of the Milbank Memorial 
Fund, New York City, and Dr. F. F. Tisdall of the University of Toronto, of 
the food habits and state of nutrition of somd 400 Indians at Norway House. 
The food eaten consisted largely of white flour, lard, sugar, tea and fish and 
game, the fish and game usually not being plentiful The diet was markedly 
deficient in most of the vitamins and some of the minerals. 

Examination of the Indians showed that almost all were suffering from 
deficiencies, many of them in severe form. There was a moderately high in- 
cidence of ocular disease and with visual effects, and lesions of the tongue and 
1 gums. It was felt that vitamin deficiencies played a heavy contributary role. 
Many of the eye conditions produced much discomfort and could not help but 
interfere with their efficiency. Some degree of gingivitis was almost universal. 
Thirteen or 300 patients were blind in one or both eyes. It is true they could 
all be accounted lor by present medical knowledge. But again, it is possible that 
the diseases leading to blindness would be lees severe, had they a good diet. 

Tuberculous infections were very prevalent. Lowered resistance to infection 
which may be the result of malnutrition is without doubt an important factor 
in this high incidence of tuberculous infections seen in the Indians at Norway 
House. There is ample clinical evidence that the poor health, the lowered re- 
sistance to disease, the impairment of efficiency, and the lack of initiative were 
due largely to the type of foods consumed. 

As a result of this survey one of the first steps considered necessary in any 
program to improve the health of the Indian through better nutrition was to 
demonstrate whether provision of some of the food substances or food factors 
found to tte lacking in their diet would result in an improvement in their health. 
As Che conditions encountered had developed as a result of deficiencies of many 
years 1 duration, it was recognised that improvement would not become evident 
for many months, in fact even two or three years might be required. 

A study was set up at Norway House under the supervision pf Dr. R. 8. C. 
Corrigan, Medical Superintendent, Norway House, Agenoy. assisted by Mist 
Mary Wilson, Provincial Nursing Service, who was especially assigned for this 
duty. 

Approximately 300 Indians were chosen for observation. There were 125 
given various kinds of vitamins, and the remaining Indians Berved as a control 
group. Examinations were conducted by Dr. Corrigan, and coloured photographio 
records of the eyes, gums and tongues were made at intervals. The Indians were 
continuously visited at their homes by Miss Wilson to ensure that they were 
regularly taking the vitamin therapy. Any that were found to be. unreliable were 
discarded from the study. 

A second expedition to Norway House to study these Indians was made in 
March 1M4 In addition to the doctors who made the initial survey in 1942, 
there were present Dr. H. M. Sinclair of the Oxford Nutrition Survey, England, 
Wing Commander J. V. V. Nicholls, Consultant in Opthalraology, R.C.AF., and 
Flying Officer Sym of the Directorate of Photography, R.C.A.F. Over one 
thousand pictures of the eyeB, gums and tongues, the majority in colour, were 
taken by Flying Officer Sym, using a special camera devised by the Directorate 
of Photography for this purpose. All the subjects receiving vitamins, as well 
u many of the controls, were medically examined. . 

As the disturbances of the eyes, tongues and gums were of long standing 
and had a complicated causation related to trauma, infection and nutritional 
deficiency, it is too early to expect definite signs of improvement as a result 
of the vitamin supplement supplied in this survey. Considerable tune and work 
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will be required before specific detail* of the relationship of specific vitamins to 
these disturbances will be known. In spite of the fact that marked general 
improvement can only be expected if all the deficiencies were corrected, a 
number of the IndianB claimed that they felt much better. It was the opinion 
of a number of the nursing staff, many others, and the people directly con- 
cerned with the study that great improvement had occurred in the general 
well-being of the Indians. 

From the results of a thorough ocular examination of over 300 Indians on this 
trip Wing Commander J. V. V. Nicholls made the observation that among'the 
school children, of whom there were 102, ranging in afee from 7 to 16, the ocular 
Condition was excellent with almost no severe disease. They were comparable 
with the best groups of white children. While among the 200 odd adult Indians 
there was a very high prevalence of eye disease, some of which lead to 
deterioration of vision. It is to be noted that these ocular diseases are related 
largely to infection and trauma, and it is a fair assumption that with better 
nutrition, infection and trauma might well be expected to have less serious 
effects. 

Another point of very practical importance is that the environmental and 
climatic conditions in northern Canada greatly increase requirements of all food 
substances. This applies not only to the Indiana but also to the fur trade 
personnel. 

It is the consensus of those conducting the study that it should be continued 
for at least another year. Although the improvement in the Indians receiving the 
specific food substances is already definite, the first period of therapy really laid 
the ground work for changes which should be much more marked at the end of 
another year. Accordingly, arrangements are being made by Dr. Moore to see 
that the study can be continued, and Dr. Tisdall, Dr. Kruse and Dr. Moore 
propose to return approximately twelve months hence to review the situation 
then. 

This study is the first of its kind to be conducted anywhere in the world, 
and the application of its results has wide range with many ramifications. 
In the opinion of Dr. Moore, Dr. Kruse and Dr. Tisdall, this study is being 
conducted by Dr. Corrigan and Miss Wilson in an exemplary and commend- 
able manner. It should also be noted thai tbe Indians have cooperated in a 
wholehearted spirit. The result* of this study are not only of importance to the 
future health of the Canadian Indian, but can also be applied to similar situations 
throughout the world, and will give information of practical value from the public 
health standpoint for the whole population of Canada. 

It should be noted that the work done last fall by Dr. Ridge in conjunction 
with the R.C.A.F, nutritional laboratories has made a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge regarding natural sources of Vitamin C. 

The work is being continued at Edmonton by Professor Hunter and the 
R.C.A.F. nutritional laboratories and the departmental nurse, Miss Fiak, is 
assisting. She is thoroughly familiar with Indian food habits and is in a 
position to give practical assistance in the investigation- 
Attached are recommendations in which the nutritional expeditionary com- 
mittee concurs, and also recommendations from W/C Nicholls the opthalmologist 
who accompanied the party. 
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RECOMMENDATION OF THE NUTRITIONAL EXPEDITIONARY COM- 
MITTEE TO THE MEDICAL SERVICES OF THE INDIAN AFFAIRS 
BRANCH/ t 

Measures should be twofold: — 

A. Those in which immediate results would be expected. 

B. Those in which the returns would culminate at a later date. 

A. Those in which immediate results mould be expected; 

li That the present study at Norway House be continued for one more 
year. It is felt that this is most essential. * 

2. That a refresher course in the diagnosis of deficiency states be estab- 
lished for selected members of the medical and field staff. ' 

3. That a curative program be instituted for severe acute deficiency states 
in which multi-vitamin therapy would be supplied to such cases whether in the 
jield or in the hospital. 

4. That certain basic articles of food habitually eaten by the Indians be 
used as a vehicle to carry these food substances which have been found to be 
lacking in their diet. For example, all flour used should be "Canada Approved" 
flour, which is high in vitamins, to which should be added Thiamin (Vitamin 
Bi), Riboflavin (Vitamin B 2 ), Niacin, Calcium and Iron Salts. Investigations 
should be made as to the best foods to which Vitamin A and Vitamin C might 
be added. This might be regarded as a wide-spread Therapeutic program for 
the correction of chronic deficiency states universally present amongst the 
Northern Indians. It is felt that this is the most practical means of - getting 
immediate and widespread distribution of these needed food substances to the 
Northern Indian. 

B. Those in which the returns would culminate at a later date: 

1. That studies should' be continued to determine the availability of local 
sources of Vitamin C, such as spruce and pine needles. This work ".has already 
been started, and the results of Dr. Ridge's investigations conducted last year 
are most illuminating, and further application of his findings made the infor- 
mation of practical value. 

2. That several dietitians be appointed to serve as specialists in instituting 
the dietary program. It is suggested that they might effectively head an exten- 
sion service which would cover the entire Indian population. Under such a 

the dietitian would select and train the most able lay person in each 
minunity, who would then carry out diet education in her locality. This sys- 
hae been used effectively by the Department of Agriculture in the United 
tea. 

3. That the children in every Indian day school be given a noonday meal 
on the best available food that would provide a large share of their daily 

utritional requirements. It is essential that such a meal should include milk, 
where sufficient milk is not available the experience of the R.C.A.F. has 
.ted that powdered milk properly prepared is just as acceptable and 
airy nutritious. 

4. In addition to all these above suggestions, it is considered essential that 
long range program of health education with particular emphasis on the pro- 
- : ng, preparation and eating of proper foods be carried out. It is of equal 
portance that steps be taken to' improve the economic status of the Indians, 
that they can procure these foods which are essential to health. It is 

that the improvement of health of the Indian through better nutrition 
help himself in improving his economic status. 
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1 It is recommended that the medical officers in the Indian Affaire Branch I 
be given special poet-graduate training to prepare torn to undertake refrac- I 
tions and the treatment of common ocular diseases and emergencies. 

2 It is recommended that the services of a full time ophthalmologist are I 
desirable to undertake the organization of an ophthalmic service and the super- ■ 
vision of public health and preventive medicine measures instituted toward I 
improving the ocular condition of the Indians* .... . . • 

3. It is recommended that every endeavour be made to improve the stan- 1 
dard of living of the Indian. . 

4, It is recommended ihat trie Indians be given some education in public ■ 
health matters and treatment of emergency conditions. 

5 It is recommended that an adequate, well- ventilated, anti-glare apec-| 
tacle be supplied to Indians for hunting and trapping. . I 

This is a report of the committee of which the members were Dr. Kruse,| 
*n eminent worker in nutrition in New York, and Dr. Tisdall, of Toronto, who| 
is now a group captain in the air force, and myself. I was a member o! Uiej 
party which visited the Indians at Norway House. \ 

We think that if we could improve conditions as to nutrition among tbea 
Indian people it would greatly lower the incidence of disease. We feel itfl 
is a very important factor. For instance, we found a number of those people| 
to be blind, from condiUons, which could be attributed to malnutrition. 

Mrs. Nielbem: Trachoma is very bad? 

Dr. Moore: Yes, it is considered not to be a nutritional disease but arfl 
infection. Our worst disease is tuberculosis. Nutrition may be an important 
factor and nutrition also has a great effect upon the general health, particularly | 
of the northern Indians. 

Then to go to some of the specific problems, trachoma is widespread parucuj 
larly among the western Indians, not so much the northern Indians, but the] 
Indians who live in the most intimate contact with white people throughout the! 
western provinces. They have a high incidence of trachoma which, if leftl 
untreated, will lead to blindness. 

The Chairman: Is that disease catching? 

Dr. Moons: Yes, it is highly contagious and a highly infectious disease! 
that leads to blindness. There were some areas in British Columbia where this 
disease was prevalent and we were making fair progress, because we had one! 
of the outstanding authorities on the North American continent dealing with 
it, Dr. J. J. Wall, and'his services were greatly sought after. Unfortunately this] 
man had to withdraw from the department because of ill health— heart trouble— J 
and we are urgently in need of a trachoma specialist to be attached to thd 
department to carry on this work, because it is a disease that requires highly! 
specialised treatment. 

We are having an increasingly difficult problem in connection with venereal 
disease. Something I am going to say now will just fit in with some of tho] 
thoughts of the committee. With employment at a peak, Indians are leavinJ 
the reserves in great numbers and coming into centres to live and work, and 
this raises many social problems. Now, for exemple, the Indian girl who cornel 
in an4 accepts employment, usually as a domestic or a waitress at a cafe, hal 
no social outlet, with the result that the contacts that she does make are of | 
very undesirable type and we are getting increasing numbers of cases ol 
venereal disease and illegitimacy being reported to us. For example, in Print! 
Rupert, I have a letter in my file, naming 42 Indian woman as sources "I 
contact for venereal disease. Their names have been brought to the attontioi 
of my department and we are trying to find a building in which to put them] 
They are being re-Infected while they are under treatment. 
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na*Jn RtoH?' *° impTO J e ou ^ f " cil j tiefl j" ™ rin 8 the health of the Indians 
certain things are urgently needed. I could deal with some in the manner of a 

rUhLwI . ^1^°^ ^f 1 ?* 81 ! regarding health problems in British 
Columbia, and I will quote the following recommendations and pass this copy 
to the committee. I need more full-time health workers; that is our most urgent 
need. Now, £ put in about,eight years in the field service before coming to 
Ottawa and I know intimately, most of the people who are doing medical field 
work in the Indian Service from one side of Canada to the other There is 
a great spread between the benefits we receive from *< doctor who is a full 
time employee of the department, and whose whole interest is in Indian health 
problems, as opposed to a doctor who is in practice in a town some place near 
an Indian reserve and is given an appointment to look after the Indians out 
on this reserve. 

Mr. MacNicox: I agree with you judging by what I have seen. 

Dr. Moorb: That doctor may be the best fellow in the world, perfectly 
honest, and the best doctor in the town, but Dr. Jones looks after his office 
practice and the white people, and when he has time, if the Indians press him 
hard enough, he goes out and does^ome work on the Indian reserve. The Indian 
is usually uncomplaining about his health. Most times he is timid about going 
to a doctor and he dreads going and it quite often happens that the doctor is i 
called, about in time to sign a death certificate and probably comes two days 
late for that. That type of medical service is not worth the money we are 
paying for it. 

Mr. MaoNicol: Is that in your report? 

Dr. Mooiufi: Yes. I can mention an elderly doctor who has been in our 
employ many years, looking after the health of the Walpole Island Indians 
and because of ill health he id getting ready to retire. I believe that man put 
his Indian patients first, but he is an exception. 

Mr. MacNicol: You have a wonderful teacher at Walpole Island. She 
is a remarkable woman, and her whole life work has been with the Indians. 

Dr. Moobe: Thejmly progress I have seen made in health conditions among 
the Indians is where we have obtained full time departmental doctors and nurses. 
Unfortunately, some of the Indian groups are tod small and the distances are too 
great to allow for a doctor or a nurse; but as a major policy we should endeavour 
where there is a group of Indians to warrant it, to have a full time doctor. 

Mr. MacNicol: Where there are a number of reservations close together 
we should have hospitals. 

Mr. Roes (Calgary East): I was wondering what population would warrant 
a full time doctor in your opinion. 

Mr. Moobe: To judge by white standards — and the health of our Indians 
is not up to white standards and there is really more work to do—in an 
institution they think it is necessary to have a doctor for every fifty bed patients, 
and I think the average that is recommended by the Canadian Medical Associa- 
tion is about 900; a doctor cannot do justice to more than 900. Dr. Davis at the 
Brantford reserve— one of the outstanding medical men of Canada— is looking 
after 6,000 Indians there. He has a hospital and good facilities but he 
urgently needs assistance which he is unable to get. We have a position but 
we cannot find a man to fill it. We call neighbouring doctors and get what 
assistance we can, 

Mr. MacNicol: Is that Brantford or Ohswegen?. 
Dr. Moons: Ohswegen. 

Mrs. Nieuucn: Doctor, I hesitate to interrupt you, but is it your opinion 
that the Indian Affairs branch will always need a separate medical service 
for this scheme, or do you think that that could be brought under one health 
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scheme which we are proposing to bring into effect so as to accept the Indian 
people and give them the same treatment as' we do the white people; or is it 
necessary for the Indians to have more care than the white people? 

Dr. Moore: I have given this matter considerable thought and study 
and I feel that the Indian health service is essentially an integral part of 
Indian administration; there are too many family problems. I spend an hour or 
so a day in consultation with Mr. Hoey and Mr. Allan and other departmental 
officers on interlocking problems which must be settled. A suggestion has been 
made to put the Indian medical service under the Department of Pensions 
and National Health. All right, but unless you put the whole Indian Bervice 
there, there would be no more sense in that than putting our farming operations 
under the Department of Agriculture and our education under some other branch 
arid disbanding the whole department. 

I made a presentation to a committee studying the financial set-up on 
this health insurance bill, and 1 stated what I thought our attitude should be. 
The first statement was that* the Indians of Canada should be provided with 
health services equal to those of any other citizen of Canada. 

Mr. MacNicoi*: We took the land from the IndianB and we took the 
country from them, and we are in duty bound to do that much for them. 

Dr. Moobe: In administration it is a matter of what is the best way to do 
it, and I think we have the skeleton of the organization that if we are allowed 
a sufficient budget we can give adequate health services to the Indians. I 
think this matter requires some radical changes. 

Mr. MacNiool: The time has come for radical changes. 

Dr. Moore: For the hinterland of the country we have got to institute a 
flying Bervice if we are going to reach these people. We will nave to Bet up a 
system similar to that in Australia in their bush hinterlands. We have to get 
medical services, a doctor and nurses who would go by air to all these remote 
areas and not simply go in and land with a treaty party and be obliged to 
move out in an hour because the party was moving on. 

Mr. MacNicol: 1 am not finding any fault with the medical people; I 
am finding fault with the system that takes a doctor to a reservation of 150 
or more people in the morning and takes him out again in the afternoon. 
It is not fair to the doctor, and I have no doubt he comes away more broken- 
hearted than anyone else. 

Dr. Moore: He is defeated. I can name you twenty or thirty groups of 
Indians in places where there are from 500 to 1,200 Indians who probably 
have. one visit such as you describe in a year from a doctor and sometimes only 
a visit in two or three years. 

Mr. MacNicol: I hope your department will put in -a strong case for fair 
play. In my judgment the House of Commons has always boon reasonable if 
the members understand the matter. No member of the House of Commons in 
my time -r- fourteen yeara-^has had the opportunity this committee has had in 
this meeting and our previous meeting. 

Dr. Moobe: Now, I have Btroasod the point to full time medical officers, 
and the next thing i» nurses — a nursing service oh the reserve. We need nurses 
especially trained in public health who will go into the Indian homes. I have 
seen more progress made through the efforts of one woman in a community 
than by all the doctors in the hospitals in the aggregate, because what the doctors 
are doing is curing the sick whereas this woman is going in and teaching these 
people how to keep well, teaching mothers how to feed babies. In a situation 
where you have an Indian baby taken from the breast and put on potatoes, 
a baby that from then on never sees milk, you wonder how those babies exist. 
In fly time they get infectious diarrhoea and 1 have had the unpleasant duty 
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of signing fifteen death certificates for Indian children in one week, and 
not one need have died. , ■ \ 

Mr. MacNiool : I met a teacher at one reserve and she recommended that 
teachers be sent to some place where they could be taught all the simple things 
about nurHing and medicine. " * 

faciliUes-^*^' ^ be * position to make «*e'of the 

Mr. MacNiool: And she should be paid accordingly. 

™i#? r " ^ O0BE ' }• ag T? e with Mr * .Joey's suggestion with regard to these 
welfare officers. Give them some training and give them the assistance of the 
visiting nurse going to the reserve and spending time there. i 

I think there is room for welfare workers among the Indian women and 
t au 11 ' w beheve / thRt such problems cost the people of Canada millions 
of dollars because of venereal diBcase and illegitimacy which could be avoided 
if we had welfare workers. The provinces have the organisation and .would be 
only too willing to cooperate with us in the' way of giving some supervision. I 
have discussed this matter with welfare workers m the provinoeTand if we 
could provide these officers who could be trained to work among the Indians 
the provinces would co-operate with us in supervision, etc. I have covered that 
matter here. 

And now with regard to departmental hospitals. We operate about fifteen 
hospitals at the present time. It is our experience that these are by far the 
most adequate and economical hospitals for Indians. Our chief problem as 
I said before, has to do with tuberculosis among Indians. At the present time 
we have almost 1,000 Indians under treatment for tuberculosis, and according 
to figures that were prepared by the Canadian Tuberculosis Association that 
figure should be nearer 3,000. We have adequate facilities for treatment of 
only about 260 Indians in our hospitals although we actually are treating 600. 
\ nave . 8ecn lncee criticised in the press, and I was not in a position to defend 
them because I had Been the hospitals. They have beds in the basement* 
and in the corridors and they have nurses trying to care for Jhese people 
under inadequate circumstances and running great danger from infectious 
disease because these hospitals are not large enough. One medical man in charge 
said, "What will I do? Will I send them back to die? Four of these people 
will get better if they stay here. If I had a proper hospital, in place of treating 
one out of four that needed be treated in that area " 

Mr. MacNicol: At Munsey you have an excellent doctor in charge. 

Dr. Moore: Dr. Pardy is in charge at present; Dr. Macleod is in uniform. 

Mr. MacNicol: If someone takes eitk they have to send him up to London. 
The doctor I spoke to told me how many there were there — perhaps 1,000. 
If there were a little hospital there the Indiana would go, but they do not like 
going off the reservation. * 

Dr. Moore: These Indians have assess to the facilities at the Victoria 
hospital in London. Think of all the poor people up in the north country who 
get sick and die in their teepees and never see a doctor or a nurse, let alone a 
hospital. I feel that our own hospital facilities should be greatly increased. 
I think we should provide at least 2,000 beds for the care of tuberculous 
Indians, and I do not think we will make any progress in reducing the terrific 
mortality among thene people until that is done. I think some of those beds 
ihould be located in areas where there are large concentrations of Indians, 
district! like James Bay, where there are 4,000 Indians around the bay. 

Mr. MacNicol.: Have you nothing up there? 

Dr. Moore: There are a couple of small mission hospitals. 

The Chairman: Will you go on with your brief? 
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Dr. Mooan: I think that we need the opportunity for a little more super- 
vision in the work that is doncin the field. Until recent years the headquarters 
administration has been in charge of one doctor with four helpers in the 
office, one of whom was an Indian, and a very valuable employee. 

Mr. MacNicol: A. man or a woman? " 

Dr. Moobb: A .man. He has been there about twenty years. I was 
appointed assistant superintendent. This is the first time there has been more 
than one doctor at headquarters. More than that, I think we need more 
adequate field inspection. I do not have sufficient opportunity to go out into 
the field and see what is going on frequently enough. We should have iriore 
facilities for coordinating our medical program. 

The Chaibman: Dr. Moore, at this point you might put your memorandum 
into the record. 

Dr. Moore: Very well, Mr. Chairman. 



"ttim DrRKCTOR 

re; Medical Facilities in B.C. 

I wish to refer to the certified copy of a report of a Committee of the 
Executive Council, British Columbia Government, dated April 0, 1944 on the 
file hereunder and to which the Superintendent of Welfare and Training has 
replied regarding education. The following report concerns medical problems 
in this province. 

There is room for marked improvement in the Department's health program 
in British Columbia, With the exception of Doctor Atkinson, who is in charge 
of the Vancouver Health Unit, we have not a single full time medical officer in 
that province. The position of senior medical officer for British Columbia 
became vacant on the retirement of Doctor McQuarrie and Dr. P. S. Tennant 
is on leave of absence for military service, We have also an established position 
at Vanderhoof that we have been unable to fill. Probably in British Columbia 
as elsewhere in Canada the major health problem is to find an adequate 
program for the control of tuberculosis. There are two full time doctor* on 
the staff of Coqualeetsa Indian Hospital. 

In 1943. 

Total deaths T.B. all races.. 683 

Indian Deaths 186 

Deaths from T.B. other than Indians 397 

Mortality rate per 100,000 population 

Indian Rate (>9 1 

Bal. of province exclusive of Indians 47 

At the present tyme there a*re 300 Indians under treatment for tuberculosis 
in the province. Of these 178 are in the Coqualeetsa Indian Hospital and 10 
are in the Queen Alexandra Solarium, Victoria. Only this number can be 
considered as being under satisfactory treatment. Of the balance 35 are in 
preventoria operated in conjunction with the residential schools at Mission, 
Cranbrook and Alert Bay and 77 are being cared for in various general 
hospitals, the majority being at Port 8impson and Haselton wijh others being 
treated at Vanderhoof and Smithere. This latter group is getting little beyond 
bed rest and isolation. 

The accepted criterion in any program is that there should be three 
patients under treatment for every death that occurs within a year. It will be 
seen that accommodation should be provided for 600 Indian patients if an 
energetic attack on this disease is to be made. 
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In a recent report from Doctor Barclay he recommends the extension of 
(^ualeetsa Hospital by the provision of adequate staff quarters and buildine 
a special children s ward and he has recommended the establishment of a 100-bed 
departmental hospital in northern British Columbia, probably in the Prince 
Rupert area. I concur in this recommendation. 

* T ? er !L is almoat «P»Uy urgent problem in connection with trachoma 
control. The worst trachoma areas are situated in the interior, centered around 
Cranbrook, Kamloops and Williams Lake. The coastal Indians and the 
northern Indians are relatively free from this disease. Progress was being made 
in its eradication when Doctor Wall was active, but I fear the nrodram now in 
totally inadequate, ^ 

A serious problem exists in regard to venereal disease, in the Prince Rupert 
area alone 42 Ifadian women having been named as sources of infection. The 
British Columbia health authorities have been urging the department to 
establish an isolation unit where a number of these women could be detained 
until they had received adequate treatment In a recent report Received it was 
pointed out that 50 per cent of the female inmates of Oakalla Prison were Indian 
women and that 86 per cent Of these women had venereal disease. In a recent 
conference with the Chief Health Officer of British Columbia Doctor Amyot 
stated that there were increasing numbers of Indian women who were leaving 
their reservations and living immoral lives around the towns and cities of 
British Columbia. He strongly urged the department to consider the appoint- 
ment of welfare workers for the Indians and stated that they had supervisory 
facilities and that they would be willing to cooperate in every way. There are 
many areas in British Columbia where we are completely lacking in any 
practical arrangement whereby the Indians receive medical care. The worst 
areas are the west coast of Vancouver Island and the northern portions 
of Stuart Lake and Babine agencies and the Stikine agency, including all of 
northern British Columbia. - 

A marked improvement of health services could be expected if we were able 
to improve and extend our nursing services. At present we have two full time 
nurses, one in the Duncan agency, and one in the Vancouver Health Unit In some 
areas in the Okanagan Valley and elsewhere we have arrangements whereby 
the local boards of health extend their public health nursing to Indian reserves. 
8uch an arrangement is being contemplated in the Nanairao area at present. 

A large number of Indians in British Columbia accept seasonal employment 
in the hop fields and canneries. In general living conditions and sanitary 
conveniences are far from adequate. Following a visit to several hop fields and 
canneries in 1940 I conferred with the Honourable Dr. Weir, who was then the 
minister responsible, and with officers of his Department and this resulted in 
some improvement in certain canneries. Doctor Amyot has informed me that 
they are increasing their staff of sanitary inspectors and will endeavour to get 
the hop producers and canneries to improve conditions for the Indians employed. 

From all the information available it is judged that there is a grave nutrition 
problem among -a large portion of the Indians in British Columbia. Medical 
reports on Indians and particularly those in the north, lead me to believe that 
the majority of these people are suffering from nutritional deficiencies. 

A number of hospitals in British Clumbia have been demanding rates for 
treatment and care of Indians that are greatly in excess of any rates we are 
asked <to pay elsewhere in the Dominion. They are out of proportion with what 
it costs us to run our own hospitals and the hospitals that are asking these rates 
are not equipped to give services similar to a' large city hospital. In particular 
the hospitals of Naffraimo, Duncan, Port Alberni, Powell River and Creston are 
demanding $3.50 per day, plus extea charges for ordinary hospital facilities such 
as drugs, dressings and laboratory procedures and $10 charge for the use of 
the operating room. This raises the public ward rate to $5 or $6 a day for 
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ordinary oases This is about double what we are called upon to pay elsewhere 
and leads me to believe that the department should consider establishing its 
own hospitals wherever it is practical. 

With a view to improving health services in this province I would like to 
make the following recommendations: 

1. That the jSoeation of senior medical officer for British Columbia be 
filled as soon as possible. The medical officer who undertakes' this duty should 
be capable of supervising the trachoma program in the province, in conjunction 
with Doctor Barclay assist in our tuberculosis control program and assist the 
commissioner in medical administration. 

2. Full time medical officers should be maintained at the following points: 
Prince Rupert, Vanderhoof, Williams Lake, Kamloope, Vancouver and Duncan. 
It will be noted there are established positions for Prince Rupert, Vanxierhoof 
Kamloops and Vancouver although only one at present is filled. 

3. Nursing services should be extended so that all accessible Indian reserves 
should be visited periodically by a nurse with public health training. 

4. Some trained welfare workers should be employed who would work in 
conjunction with the program established by the British Columbia health 
authorities. » 

5. Departmental hospitals should be established at Prince Rupert and at 
Duncan. These hospitals should be primarily for the care of tuberculous 
patients but should be so designed as to be able to care for our ordinary" 
hospitalisation, in these areas, and for long term cases. Coqualeetsa hospital 
should be extended by provision of a nurses' home, laundry and power house 
and a children's ward. Arrangements should also be made for adequate 
tuberculosis survey facilities, either for an arrangement with the province to 
conduct these surveys or by providing our own survey unit. It wHl be noted 

u u de ** artmewt werc to squire the U.8. Army hospital at. White Horse 
as has been suggested a number of Indians in remote northern sections could be 
treated m this hospital. This particular brief is drawn up just in connection 
with health problems in British Columbia, but what I say there will apply 
- equally to^any of the other provinces. It will be just different localities I 
would be glad to try to answer any questions. 

Mr. MaoNiool: Dr. Moore, you have been very frank and full in your 
explanations. » f 

The Chairman: Are there any further questions of Dr. Moore. „ 

Mrs. Nielsem: In the brief which you have submitted have you estimated 
the cost of the extra services which you envisage? 

Dr Moohb: No, I have not. I have not gone into the costs. The cost of 

i ^wliT 8 var . M *, Bnd r° u need an engineering service. We 

have been trying to keep informed as to what has been done in the establishment 
of military hwptuh There are many point* I know of where there ere good 
military hospitals ( which i have been set up and fully equipped, and I have been 
hoping we might have the opportunity to inspect those and try to take some of 
_! m ..° Ver , «^ ^formation regarding one to the minister's office 
recently, a «Kbed hospital at White Horse in the Yukon. The United Stated 
army are abandoning it this month or next month. We have nothing in that 
ggj** of northern British Columbia and southern Yukon to care for 

The Chairman: They are abandoning it next month? 
Dr. Moobb: Yes. 

The Chairman: How many beds? 
Dr. Moore: Ninety. 
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Mr. MacNicol: If we are going to do it we should take it up before the 
irost comes, 

ment°ia' miute*' They g ° m *° di9mant,e ifc in Au P lst unIee » »rne arrange- 
Mr. MaoNiool: The minister knows all about it? 

Dr. Moobb: Yes, we have notified the minister's office reoardina it Of 
course, supposing we were to take that over tomorrow, we would be in a had 
way as regards staffing it. It might be, impossible to get a staff for it 

Mr. MacNicol: You might have to put a caretaker in !t for 

The Chairman: Any further questions? 
i* Mr*. Nielsen: I should like to a B k a few more questions. I am sort of 
selfish to devote so much time to my part of the country, but I have had no 
opportunity to see the Indian people in the northern part of my ridine because 
the only way of getting to it is by plane and I have had neither the monry 
nor tjie time to get up there. I should like to know if you have any services up 
there at all? I know there are one or two Catholic missions up there. It is the 
extreme northwest comer of Saskatchewan. 

Mr. MacNicol: You have a doctor in Yellowknife who serves the 
reservations in east and west yellowknife. I was told he iB a very excellent man 
but I suppose he has a town practice to look after. 

Dr. Moorb: There are no facilities for travelling out where the Indians 
actually are. 

Mr. MacNicol: He would have to have a motor boat. 

Dr. Moore: The doctor at Yellowknife is not in our employ. We have 
a doctor at Resolution. 

Mr. MacNicol: I understood that the doctor at Yellowknife went out on 
the reservation? 

Dr. Moohe: We pay 
pay him. 

Mr. MacNicol: Is there a doctor on the reservation? 

Dr. Moore: No. This is in the northwest territories though that you are 
speaking of. 

The Chairman: Mrs. Nielsen means in northern Saskatchewan. 

Mr. -MacNicol: Mrs. Nielsen's riding does not go into the northwest 
teerntones. 

The Chairman: The doctor is coming to that now. 
. Dr. Moore: I must say on the whole our services there are inadequate. 
We have a doctor at Isle a la Crosse. He is a joint employee of the Department 
of Indian Affairs and the Saskatchewan government. We pay half his Balary, 
and there is a mission hospital there. That is the only service north of Battleford. 

Mrs. Nielsen : What about Lac la Ronge? 

Dr, M< k)re: There is a nurse attached to the residential school at Lac la 
Ronge, and in various areas we give the missionaries a small stock of drugs and 
such first aid instructions as we can 6end out from here. I might say within 
the last four months Dr. Falconer and myself have completed a booklet that we 
have been complimented on. We tried to make it such that it would meet the 
problems of a dispenser on an Indian reservation. We put it in simple language, 
non-medical terms and called .it "A Guide for Drug Dispensers". We sent that 
out, outlining in simple terms the treatment of ordinary sicknesses. One of our 
problems, of course, always is that someone sends in word of a seriously ill 
Indian, "Send an airplane at once". Too often somebody wants a ride out as 
much as the sick Indian. 



him for services rendered. If he sees Indians we 
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* Mr. Ross (Calgary East): There are a number of Questions I should like to 
ask but it is getting too late now. It seems to me that an inquiry should be held 
into the whole subject of Indian affaire to ascertain what, if anything, can be 
done in the way of helping them. 

Mr*. Nielsen: Set up a special committee. 

Mr. Ross: Yes, so as to find out what should be done that we are not now 
doing. Perhaps there should be a board of Indian affairs consisting of persons 
outside the service as wejl as. those within the service to advise the 1 government 
on what would be the proper thing to do. However, at the present time I feel 
that a committee of the House of Commons with powers to call witnesses and 
to go into the matter very thoroughly and make recommendations to the House 
of Commons would be in order. 

Mr. MacNicol: I suggested that a couple of years ago. 

Mr. Ross (Calgary East): t think it would be very helpful, to examine the 
policy, and settle the policy. I think it would be welcomed by the minister and 
by the offioershere so that we can lay down a definite policy of the future. 

Mrs." Nielsen : I am of the opinion that the minister must have great 
difficulty in having a department which has so many various concerns. It seems 
to me that this department of Indian affairs ought to be one separate department. 

Dr. Moosr: We deal with every problem from before they are born until 
after they are deacl, the whole gamut of human relations. 

Mr. MacNicol: The department has been starved for the want of money 

to carry on. 

The Chairman: Any further questions? 

Mrs. Nielsen: I would certainly like to second the motion, 

Mr. Allan: I think we are about to adjourn. 

The Chairman: Yes. 

Mr. Allan: As to how we came to be here in the first place I think wo owe 
it to yourself, Mr. Chairman, or your steering committee. 
The Chairman: The steering committee. 

Mr. Allan: The steering committee. I want on my own behalf, and I am 
sure on behalf of the other members of the Indian affairs administration to 
thank you for the opportunity, and for the extreme courtesy and helpfulness 
which you have shown to us. Speaking for myself I came over here with some 
feelings of trepidation. I had visualised that this committee would. tear the 
hide off Indian affairs administration. I had the idea in the bacfc of my head 
that possibly unknown to us, and sometimes not unknown to us, we were being 
very severely criticised for our conduct of the department, and that we were 
going to be taken to task for the many things we hear of, some of them things 
which appear inconsequential, not of themselves, but because of the relaUonship 
that they bear to things that appear to us to be of prime importance in the 
administration and pursuit of our duties. 

I think that the gentlemen who have attended here with me will agree 
# h. V ie 4 ^ ult 1 of raft y 06 ^ has been very helpful to all members 

of the adnumetration who have sat through it. We an very prone possibly 
to regard ourselves as a bttle aide show of government I know we are very 
earnest in our work; we are very conscientious in our work, and I did not 
come here to toot our own horn either. Even if nothing should come out of 
this we are thankful for the opportunity which you have given us to give you 
Hon We reg * r< * M t* 16 ™P°rtant tilings in Indian administra- 

I have listened to presentations by men outside my own service as though 
I were listening to strangers. We are not close enough to each other I 
quite familiar with Dr. Moore's work because he haV been in Self 
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in the department quite prominently in this nutrition work. As to Miss 
Moodie'e work we knew it was going on. I wish right now to compliment Miss 
Moodie on the splendid presentation she made to your committee. I learned 
a great deal from her presentation myself, and I have been associated with 
the department for six or seven years. As to Mr. Hoey you did not get him 
mad enough.' He is an Irishman and if you had got him aroused he would 
have given you a real talk on Indian education which I know he lives every 
day of his life. * 

Mrs. Nielsen: I wish we had known that sooner. 

Mr. Allan: But what I got up to say — and I am speaking too much — 
is to thank you, Mr. Turgeon, ana* your committee, for the opportunity you 
have given us and for the very sympathetic and understanding reception we 
have had from your committee. 

The Chairman: I was just going to mention the great debt of thanks 
that we, as members of the House of Commons working as an established 
committee, owe to these men and one woman, Mr. Hoey, Mr. Allan, Dr. Moore, 
Mr. Machines and Miss Moodie, for the enlightment they gave to us to-day. I 
not only express thanks to you on behalf of the committee but I throw out a 
suggestion to the whole House of Commons, particularly to the government 
part of it. I am convinced by the two days we have had with these gentle- 
men of the Civil Service), departmental officials, that it would do much to 
promote public welfare if there were a closer relationship, a more intimate 
relationship, between the government, the House of Commons, and depart- 
mental officials. In a country such as ours the work of parliament and the 
work of government is carried out through officials, and it is all very closely 
related; one depends on the other, and the work of either is affected by the 
work of the other. I as chairman of the committee and naturally as a member 
of the steering committee who brought about the invitation for you to be with 
us am extremely gratified by the result* obtained, and I appreciate this repre- 
sentative delegation of departmental officials who have come to appear here 
before this House of Commons committee. I feel that nothing but good will 
come of it; and I hope that the precedent that we have set, if it is a precedent, 
in the last few days will be taken up by other parliamentary groups and by 
other departments of the government as well. 

I want to express thanks and appreciation to each of you who gave evi- 
dence to us to-day; also to Mr. Ford Pratt, Secretary to the Minister who 
has stuck throughout the hearing with us; and through you to the Minister 
and all other members of the department charged with the administration 
of Indian Affairs. 

Mr/ MacNicol: As the only member of the opposition who has sat through 
this I want to say a word too. 

Mrs. Nielsen : Do you not include me as one of the opposition alsoT 

The Chairman: There is no opposition in this committee. 

Mr MacNicol: Pardon me, I should have said aS the only member of . 
the official opposition. I am very much pleased with the information that has 
been imnartecf not only to us but through press reports throughout the country. 
Ever since I have conJfe into the House of Commons Indian Affairs seems to have 
had very little show. I have always taken a very vigorous stand in connec- 
tion wuh Indian affairs whenever opportunity presented itself. The oppor ; 
tunity has not presented itself on many occasions because tfie estimates are 
brou&t down on the last days of the session, almost the last hours of the 
session and we vote them through without investigation or any report aside 
from what the minister makes when he bringB in his estimates. 

1 have visited many of the reserves sincerely inquiring into what can be 
done to improve them. What these witnesses have placed before us bears out 
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what I have found myself; that teaching, the educational system, is not what 
it should be; that the accounting system is not what it should be- that the 
nuremg system and the training generally is not what we would Use it to be 
And I say, as I have said before, it is because the estimates have been starved' 
and due to the way in which the estimates have been brought down at the 
last minute of the'Session we have never had the evidence on which to rive 
this matter adequate consideration. 

I mentioned some four years ago that a committee should be set up just 
?£• *Jr. Ross 8tated to-day, to summon interested parties, including Indian 
Chiefs from the reserves and Indian agente and others who could give us 
advice- not for purposes of criticism; we all know that you are doing the best 
work that you can do with Ttfiat you have to do with; but I do think we should 
have a parliamentary committee on Indian Affairs so that we could give some- 
thing like adequate consideration to this important matter. 

And Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you personally for having invited 
these men here. I,think you perhaps had more to do with it than anyone else 

mini 11 ? Mrs. Nielsen, as the only lady member of this com- 

mittee I think you ought to say a word. 

Mrs. Nielsen: I think, Mr. Chairman, that possibly I have said too much, 
perhaps as a squaw I am not supposed to talk too much. I feel that I alreadv 
have taken up too much time. I would like to assure the departmental offi- 
cials who have made their submissions that members of the opposition are not 
always looking for criticism, they do sometimes try to be helpful. Such criti- 
cism as we have raised has only been with a view to helping the Indian people 

ZSSJSStf^ a,8 ° * eMb,e " * ■* * *«* Standing 5 L 

chair™ 6 Chaieman: ^ committee stands adjourned until the call of the 

of th^ohS 1 ^" 66 adi ° Unied flt 646 ° ,clook P* m - to me <* »g»in at the call 




